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Leaked papers reveal Tory plan to shake up teenage education 
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Clarke memo callsfor vouchers 
scheme for 1 6 to 1 9 age group 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


A RADICAL voucher 

scheme to let a million 
16- to 19-year-olds “pur- 
chase" advanced education at 
the school or college of their 
choice is being proposed by 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor, as part of a Treasury plan 
to cut costs. 

In a memorandum to Tony 
Newton, co-ordinator of the 
Government’s legislative pro- 
gramme, he said that minis- 
ters should speedily an- 
nounce their intention of 
adopting a system of “learn- 
ing credits" to reform the £3 
billion teenage education 


market soon after the general 
election. 

“I am convinced that learn- 
ing credits are the right pol- 
icy for 16-to 19-year-olds," be 
told Mr Newton two weeks 
ago, in a letter copied to John 
Major and the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Michael Hesettane, 
which has been obtained by 
the Guardian. 

The Idea of using vouchers 
to increase educational 
choice fbr 16- to 19-year-olds 
emanated from the Conserva- 
tive right-wing and was bat- 
ted around among ministers 
for several years without any 
agreement on a workable 
scheme. 

It appeared to lose momen- 
tum in May when Michael 


Portillo, then Employment 
Secretary, said that lawr-nWig 
credits were a promising idea 
with “considerable practical 
difficulties-" A consultants' 1 
report by Coopers and Ly- 
brand estimated they would 
generate additional costs 
worth £535 million a year. 

Now Mr Clarke has created 
a fresh sense of urgent? by 
presenting vouchers as the 
key to driving down costs — 
particularly in school sixth 
forms, which are more gener- 
ously funded than colleges of 
further education. 

His proposals to Mr Newton 
include: 

• “Output-related funding." 
which suggests that the reve- 
nue received by schools for 
sixth-form pupils would be 
linked to how many com- 
pleted the A-level course and/ 
or passed the exam; 

• “Capital charging" — a no- 
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tion which Implies that 
schools would be expected for 
the first time to earn a return 
on the capital locked up in 
their land and buildings; 

• “Rationalising the number 
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of quangos and other bodies" 
— a proposal to merge some 
or all of the agencies involved 
in funding and regulating 
education and tr aining for 
young people. They include 


the Further Education Fund- 
ing Council, the Funding 
Agency for Schools, and a 
wide range of officials in the 
Department for Education 
and Employment, the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, and 
the Scottish and Welsh 
Offices. 

Mr Clarke's letter was part 
of a series of exchanges stim- 
ulated by a memorandum 
from Gillian Shephard, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, on July 21 . It can 
be assumed that she was 
much less enthusiastic about 
vouchers, having already 
been bounced by the Prime 
Minister into a voucher 
scheme for nursery education 
which she is currently strug- 
gling to implement. 

Mr Clarke makes no men- 
tion of the review of educa- 
tion for 16- to 19-year-olds 
being conducted by Sir Ron 


Bosnia 
‘on the 
edge of 
peace’ 


Martin Walker 
In Washington 
and Juli a n Borger In Zagreb 


F orty months of 
bloody war, 
terror, and Euro- 
pean impotence in 
the Balkans came 
tantalisingly close 
to an end last night as Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton announced a 
full Bosnian ceasefire lasting 
60 days from next Tuesday. 
This will enable “proximity” 
peace talks to start in Wash- 
ington from around October 
25 between Serbs, Croats and 
Bosnian Muslims under 
American supervision. 

'Hie United Nations simul- 
taneously announced plans to 
withdraw a third of the 29.000- 
strong peacekeeping force 
from the region, even though 
Unprofor remains responsible 
for policing the ceasefire until 
a settlement triggers the de- 
ployment of Nato’s Peace Im- 
plementation Force (PIF). 

Three thousand British 
troops are expected to return 
home, leaving 5.000 in place. 
They will be reinforced by 
Nato-led units pending a 
settlement. 

Savouring his second diplo- 
matic success in a week, in 
the wake of the Israeli -PLO 
agreement on the West Bank, 
President Clinton hailed “an 
Important moment in the 
painful history of Bosnia”, 
saying: "We must be clear- 
eyed about it. What matters is 
what the parties do, not sim- 
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ply what they say ... We are 
now on the right road, but 
have by no means reached 
our destination". 

John Major described the 
breakthrough as excellent 
news, adding; “The door to 
peace is now open. The cease- 
fire should pave the way fbr a 
permanent political settle- 
ment. 

“We are pleased with where 
we are, but daunted at the 
road that lies ahead.” 

The US assistant secretary 
of state and chief negotiator, 
Richard Holbrooke, told jour- 
nalists in Zagreb last “111 be 
surprised if we didn't have a 
few crises along the way. But 
we are headed towards the 
moment when President Ixet- 
begovic. President Milosevic 
and a joint Yugoslav-Bosnlan 
Serb negotiating team 
President Tudjman and his 
delegation will sit down In 
the same area under the aus- 
pices of the United States and 
the Contact Group and start 
talking about how to end this 
terrible tragedy." 

The US Congress and Nato 
ministers were yesterday sep- 
arately arguing about the 
composition of the PIF. The 
US was frying to woo Russia 
Into a process which remains 
in unstable flux. But the Bos- 
nian Serbs announced in 
Baqja Luka they supported 
the ceasefire and would effec- 
tively end the sfege of Gor- 
azde in the east, and of the 
Bosnian capital, Sarajevo. 

The ceasefire agreement 
was signed by President Izet- 
begovic for Bosnia, by Rado- 
van Karadzic and General 
Radko Mladic for the Bosnian 
Serbs, and witnessed by Serb 
president, Slobodan Milove- 
I sic, after another Herculean 
bout of shuttle diplomacy by 
Mr Holbrooke. 

1 The American mediating 
team made it clear that the 
UN will take the leading role 
in implementing the cease- 
fire, but that the US is going 
to take a hands-on rote to 
make sure this deal — unlike 
previous agreements — is en- 
forced, not simply monitored. 

The leading military mem- 
Continued peg* 2,ooI 7 



Seamus Heaney, who used to dismiss his chances of winning the Nobel prize as nonsense 


Seamus Heaney, Irish poet of 
‘everyday miracles and the living 
past,’ defies his own modesty by 
winning the Nobel literature prize 

Michael Ellison reports 


S eamus heaney. the 

son of a northern Catho- 
lic farmer and the most ac - 1 
clai med Irish poet since 
WB Yeats, son of the south- : 
era Protestant gentry, won , 
the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture yesterday, 

Heaney had been tipped 
for the £635,000 award for 
years and used to respond 
by saying: “Oh, for God's 
sake, that’s jnst nonsense.” 
But yesterday the 56- 
year-old poet essayist, and 
translator was cited by the 
Nobel committee “for 
works of lyrical beauty and 
ethical depth, which exalt 
everyday miracles and the 


living past" The Northern 
Ireland ceasefire is also 
thought to have played a 
part In making this Hean- 
ey’s year. 

The academy said: “In his 
opinion, the fact that there 
has been unwillingness on 
both sides to speak out — 
even about manifest injus- 
tices — has been of great 
importance in the explosive j 
development [in Northern 
Ireland].” 

Heaney is on holiday in 
Greece and out of contact. 
His publishers, Faber and 
Faber, said they did not 
know if he was aware of the 
award. 


Derek Walcott, a former 
winner of the prize, said: 
“As the guardian spirit of 
Irish poetry, Seamus 
Heaney has, like his prede- 
cessor Yeats, received his 
just recognition." 

Don Paterson, from the 
younger generation of po- 
ets, said: “Absolutely won- 
derful- I'm a huge fan of his 
and it’s completely de- 
served. He’s just got it all- 
in terms of style and tech- 
nique he’s a role model.” 

Heaney, once voted the 
world's most popular poet, 
was bom in Bellaghy, Co 
Londonderry in 1939, the 
year Yeats died. His Dublin 
home is near the bouse 
where Yeats was born. 

He was Professor of Poet- 
ry at Oxford for five years 
and is Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric at Harvard. His 
first collection, Death of a 
Naturalist, was published 
in 1966, the year he became 
a lecturer at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, where he 
bad been a student. The 
Spirit Level, his 9th collec- 
tion of new poetry and his 
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first in five years, is pub- 
lished in May . 

Heaney’s brother Hugh 
said: “He loves coming back 
to where he was brought up. 
He loves the countryside 
and likes to recall memories 
and the old days. This 
award won’t change him.” 

Heaney left Northern Ire- 
land at the height of the 
Troubles in 1972 with the 
words of a Belfast paper, 

which described him as 
“that well known Papist 
propagandist”, ringing in 
bis ears. He was once seen 
on the train from Dublin to 
Belfast changing from Pow- 
ers. a southern whiskey, to ; 

Bushmills, from the. north. 

The night when Yeats 
won the Nobel prize in 1923 
he celebrated with a plate 
of sausages because there 
was nothing else in the 
house. Heaney was proba- 
bly In a taverna last night, 
perhaps with a volume by 
Odysseus Elytiss, Greece’s 
1070 winner. 

Son of the soil, page 3; Blake 
Mormon, Review front 


Dealing, the Government’s 
chief adviser on the curricu- 
lum, whose Interim report 
recommended a blurring of 
the distinctions between aca- 
demic A-level and vocational ! 
qualifications. Educationists 
may be concerned that the 
Chancellor Is calling for 
changes hi the way courses 
are organised and funded be- 
fore knowing what they are 
meant to contain. 

A report on learning credits 
by Coopers and Lybrand 
pointed out earlier this year 
that there would be problems 
in Introducing cash vouchers 
to cover the average cost of a 
two-year course of study — 
perhaps worth £6,000 to 
£8,000. This might deny stu- 
dents access to more expen- 
sive disciplines, such as 
engineering. 

An alternative was to give 
“attainment vouchers," 


which would pay the appro- 
priate cost of achieving a par- 
ticular qualification, however 
long tt took. 

Another version was a “vol- 
ume voucher," which would 
entitle the student to pursue 
courses for a given length of 
time — say, two years — and 
would not specify the cost of 
the provision. 

The consultants said the 
case for an immediate switch 
to learning credits was not 
strong enough to justify the 
disruption, and they recom- 
mended pilot schemes. 

Mrs Shephard responded 
by suggesting that the learn- 
ing credits scheme was a step 
towards creating a level play- 
ing field between institutions. 
Schools would be free to open 
sixth forms, but would have 
their funding linked to 
results, as further education 
colleges do at present. 


Tebbit backs 
Blair over BT 


Rebecca Smlthers, Patrick 
Donovan and Chris Barrie 

T HE Government's at- 
tempts to undermine 
the Labour Party con- 
ference by rubbishing Tony 
Blai r ’s chum of a ground- 
breaking pact with British 
Telecom backfired last night 
after file company and former 
Tory minister Lord Tebbit 
publicly sided with Mr Blair. 

Lord Tebbit who is a non- 
executive director of BT, 
caused huge embarrassment 
to the Government as he gave 
his personal backing to 
Labour’s plans to give the 
company foil access to busi- 
ness in the 05 billion “Infor- 
mation superhighway” in 
return for free links to 
schools, hospitals and librar- 
ies. He also criticised the Gov- 
ernment for encouraging big 
US cable companies to com- 
pete against BT. 

The Government excluded 
BT and Mercury from the 
business to encourage cable 
companies to invest in net- , 
works, creating competition, j 
Lord Tebbit said: “On some I 
thing s Mr Blair is right, no 
doubt Usually he gets it right 
about five to eight years after | 


the Conservative Party does. 
On this occasion he seems to 
be slightly ahead.” 

The row erupted after the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, lan Lang, said BT chair- 
man, Sir lain Vallance, had 
told him there was no deid. 

A BT spokesman yesterday 
said the company felt like a 
"punch-bag in a slanging 
match between Labour and 
the Tories"., But BT -con- 
firmed it _ had a firm agree- 
ment with Mr Blair, adding 
that it was as binding as poss- 
ible given Labour was not yet 
in power. 

The opening up of the busi- 
ness to BT and Mercury was 
recommended by the all-party 
Trade and Industry Select 
Committee and rejected by 
the Government last 
November. 

In refusing to open up fUll 
access to BT before the year 
2002, the former president of 
the Board of Trade, Michael 
Heseltine. had ruled this out 
Tory sources expressed con- 
cern that Lord Tebbit was ef- 
fectively critistng Mr Hesel- 
tine's decision. 

Labour conference, page 5; 
Leader comment, page 8; Bel 
Littlejohn, page 9 
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Sketch 


Labour goes for 
belly laughs 



Simon Hoggart 

I HE most captivating: 

1 event at the Labour con- 

I Terence yesterday oc- 
curred at the Royal College of 
Midwives stand in the exhibi- 
tion ball. Alongside pictures 
of breast-feeding mothers, a 
Labour MP. Michael Con- 
narty. tried on the new Empa- 
thy Belly. 

First he was fitted with a 
belt around his chest to pro- 
vide a sensation of tightness. 
Then they put on the Belly it- 
self. with its large and un- 
wieldy bosom. 

Into a cavity in the stomach 
they slotted a giant plastic 
bladder, capable of holding 
gallons. Finally they added 
two lead weights, in order to 
create the near impossibility 
of standing up or getting out of 
the bath. 

So accoutred. Mr Connarty 
was able to experience for 
himself somethin g which 
most men never comprehend 
—the sensation of being Roy 
Hnttersley, 

No. no, of course he didn't! 
What a cheap crack that was. 
And nobody gave Mr Con- 
narty a standing ovation for 
being a leftwing firebrand. In- 
stead my colleague Steve Bell 
parted his tummy and claimed 
he could feel it kicking. 

A photographer from the 
Sun appeared. Mr Connarty 
offered to reveal the name of 
the father, in exchange for a 
cheque. 

“I have been suffering from 
morning sickness,” he mused, 
“but you always get that after 
two days at a Labour Party 
conference." 

With gags like that Mr Con- 
narty may be about to tour the 
clubs, with a unique drag act. 
(Leaflets at the stall explained 
how couples could go on hav- 
ing sex until late in preg- 
nancy. Thank goodness Mr 
Connarty didn’t demonstrate; . 
that bladder looked lethaL) 

But fantasy pregnancies are 
only one aspect of the unreal- 
ity which clings to this confer- 
ence. There is Tony Blair’s 


First night 


fantasy government, already 
cutting deals with the multi- „ 
wnHnnaia who effectively run 
the country. 

Delegates are invited to join 
on-line sessions, at a “virtual 
conference”. In the ITN booth, 
they can try fentasy news- 
reading. 

Norman Tebbit could be . 

seen above the conference 
glassed off in another booth, 
silently mouthing for Sky tele- 
i vision while speakers ranted 
behind him. Was it Tebbit, or 
I just a hologram? Does it 
matter? . 

He also appeared at the Brit- 
ish Telecom stand to heap, 
praise upon Tony Blair. A lot | 
of us assumed that Lord Teb- i 
bit, who is a BT director. ! 

would be deeply suspicious of , 
the New Labour leader, possi- 
bly on the grounds that he is 1 
too rightwing. 

In fact, his enthusiasm was I 
to do with the agreement with I 
the Labour party, by which ] 

BT will get access to a multi- i 
billion pound fibre optic mar- 1 
ket in exchange for wiring up 
—at small cost — schools and 
hospitals. This may be the 
greatest bargain since the 
Dutch bought Manhattan for a 
few trinkets. 

In the morning, conference 
discussed defence and the 
French nuclear tests. Several 
delegates demanded a boycott 
of all French goods, which is 
of course already official Lib- 
eral policy. 

I hope the Conservatives 
next week demand a boycott of 
Australian and New Zealand 
wine In protest against those 
countries' whingeing attacks 
on President Chirac. 

They will have eco-hostile 
demos: "Only a freak/Wonld 
drink Jacob’s Creek' 1 , or 
“Hey, hey, Cloudy Bay! Bow 
much vital research into the 
capabilities of the latest war- 
beads did yon prevent today?" 

In the afternoon, the confer- 
ence debated law and order. 
Jack Straw, who might have 
had a rough ride over his 
remarks about street people, 
saved himself deftly with an 
attack on a serial offender, 
who turned out to be Michael 
Howard. “Shamefully, this 
man is still out on the 
streets. . .” (pause) "and you 
know what I think about 
that!” 

' It was a successful speech. 

He had, against the odds, won 
the conference’s empathy 
without even having to strap 
on the belly. 


So stupid, they’re 
almost mediocre 


Adam Sweeting 


Leo and Herring 

Imperial College, London 

| EE and Herring must 
I have known they were 
LiMdoing something right 
when they provoked Ben 
Elton, sometime scourge of 
sad old vaudcvillians of yes- 
teryear. into complaining 
about them in London’s list- 
ings almanac. Time Out. 

Lee and Herring had had 
the cheek to disparage King 
Ben for making mildewy jokes 
about the London Under- 
ground. Elkin wrote in to ex- 
press his unhappiness about 
"the endless sniping that 
seems to be the price you pay 
for writing stuff that people 
sometimes like”. 

This was dismayingly gull- 
ible of him, because Lee and 
Herring do a loose, ram- 
shackle. semi-improvised 
kind of sat Ire in which the 
target is often their own stu- 
pidity, vanity’ or clumsiness. 

The term "student humour" 
was presciently invented so 
that Lee and Herring could 
nick it. even though Stewart 
Lee put both boots down his 
own throat with a disastrous 
jibe about the gruesomeness 
of students. 

In their late 20s. they trade 
heavily and knowingly on a 
bogus sense of maturity, prof- 
fering wise, considered opin- 
lonsabout life, sex, religion, 
OJ Simpson, drugs and Will 
"not as bright as all that" Car- 
ling, only to reveal Just around 
the next turn of phrase that 
they're not actually Qualified 
to offer anybody advice about 
anything. 

They are, they admit, “two 


emotionally stunted men who 
haven't done an honest day’s 
work in years". They are not 
far removed from the “cele- 
bration of mediocrity" ex- 
pounded at length in their 
completely stupid book, Lee 
and Herring’s Fist Of Fun. In 
between taking swipes at in- 
tellectual heavyweights of our 
time like Tony “Ironic" Par- 
sons, they point out that the 
height of mediocrity is being 
almost the most mediocre per- 
formers known to mankind. 
Their failure to come top in 
med iocrity merely makes 
them all the more mediocre. 

This navel-gazing, hair- 
splitt Log self- regard bigness Is 
the nub of their act. Lee. the 
, relatively good- looking one 
with the perpetual cool ciga- 
rette and dark nop of hair , gets 
hLs come uppance from Rich- 
ard Herring, the annoying lit- 
tle Tat bloke from Somerset 
who points out — with an infu- 
riating chirp in ess that will 
remind older viewers of the 
great Peter Glaze of long ago 
— that Lee is bald, putting on 
pounds round the middle, and 
killing himself with tobacco. 

In our splintered 1995 soci- 
ety, policed by PC zealots and 
profess ional nanny-state kill- 
joys, it Is difficult to navigate 
your way to a decent laugh out , 
of topics like drugs and reli- 
gion, but Lee and Herring do 
quite well by taking the blan- 
ket-demolition route. Herring 
is anti all drugs, including 
everything from the humble 
garden mushroom to those 
used In hospital operations. 

Lee believes all the world's 
religions are of equal merit, j 

since "they all suck a big dog's 
cock". 1 

This review appeared in ear- j 

Uer editions yesterday 1 


Hospital’s business venture raises fears over Government’s drive to impose private-sector funding 

NHS trust deal lost £3.5m 


David Brindfta, Social 
fenriCM Correspondent 


A LEADING hospital 
trust has lost at 
least £3.5 million 
on a business ven- 
ture with an out- 
side company, fuelling con- 
cern over trust freedoms and 
the Government's drive to 
force the health service to 
seek private-sector funding 
for any development scheme. 

All the directors and senior 
managers involved in the 
failed venture have resigned 
or left the trust, the Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tal in Stanmore, Middlesex. 
One has been dismissed. 
Questions are certain to be 


Cannes 

enigma 

checks 

out 

after 

32 years 


Alex Duval Smith on 
the end of an era 


I N THE European capital 
of show business and 
glamour, Enid StannanFs 
enigma was worthy of 
Garbo. Thirty-two years 
after she arrived at the 
Carlton Palace Hotel in 
Cannes, the Manchester- 
born woman has finally 
checked out- 

The doyenne of the 
French Riviera's most 
glamorous hotel, Mrs 
Stannard has died at the 
age of 87. 

Her departure was as 
anonymous as her arrival 
in 1963. Her fellow guests 
at the Belle Epoque hotel 
bad included Him stars and 
world leaders. None of 
them appear to have known 
the resident of room 346. 

St6pbane Fanciulli, the 
hotel’s concierge, some- 
times took her English 
breakfast to her. “She used 
to say the staff were her 
family and the hotel was 
her house. In a way, she 
was a mother to us alL” he 
said yesterday. 

The hotel management 
know little more about Mrs 
Stannard than the passport 
details she gave them when 
she first checked in: Born 
on May 25. 1908, in 
Manchester. 

She is believed to have a 
nephew In Britain, and, 
widowed in the early 1960s, 
she was wealthy enough to 
part every day with the 900 


raised about whether the 
trust acted beyond its powers 
when it entered the venture 
— to build and run an incin- 
erator to burn clinical waste 
from hospitals throughout the 
South-east. 

Robin Field, the trust's new 
chairman, said yesterday: “I 
don’t think there is a question 
that the trust has acted out- 
side its powers. I have had 
that confirmed by two differ- 
ent sets of lawyers." 

The news is acutely embar- 
rassing for ministers, coining 
ahead of an expected an- 
nouncement on plans for pri- 
vately financed NHS hospi- 
tals in Norwich, Swindon and 
Dur ham . In Stonehaven, near 
Aberdeen, the private sector 
may not only build, but also 


staff a new unit. The RJTOH. a 
world-famous hospital and 
one of tiie first trusts set up In 
1991, formed the joint venture 
with Motherwell Bridge En- 
virotech the same year and 
created a company called 
RNOH Incinerator Services. 

The incinerator, designed 
to burn more than two tonnes 
of clinical waste an hour and 
generate heat for the hospital, 
was supposed to make a 
profit However, it was shut 
down in April this year after 
losing up to £300,000 a year. 
New environmental regula- 
tions would demand modifica- 
tions costing £1.5 million. 

The trust's annual accounts 
show cs-S minion losses on 
disposal of the incinerator, 
comprising £1.8 million writ- 


ten off on plant and equip- 
ment £655,000 for bad debt, 
£12,000 for redundancies, 
£406.000 for “expert advice" 
and £600,000 for “provision 
for litigation'’. 

In addition, the accounts 
warn of further ‘‘potential 
liabilities for claims" result- 
ing from tiie scheme. 

Mr Field, who first joined 
the trust board in 1993, dis- 
closes in his wn r 1 "*^ report 
I that Nigel Proddow, his pre- 
decessor as trust chairman, 
j and William Grasslck, a non- 
executive director, resigned 
in August over their involve- 
ment in the affair. A third 
non-executive director, Jac- 
queline Flindall, has not had 
her appointment renewed 
with effect from this month. 


Roland Everington. who 
was trust chairman in 1991 
and left to chair Camden and 
| Islington health authority, 
resigned from that post last 
month because of pressure of 
i work. 

Malcolm McGreevy, who 
was RNOH chief executive, 
has left the trust and is be- 
lieved to be working outside 
the health service. 

John Henley, who was fi- 
nance director, has moved to 
become director of finance 
and contracts at the South 
and East Wales Ambulance 
trust 

Jane Webb, who was nurs- 
ing director, was seconded to 
the NHS executive last year 
and has since resigned from 
the service. Graham Jones, 


former director of estates, 
was dismissed in April. 

Dean Curtis, tiie trust’s fi- 
nance director, is thought to 
have raised concern over the 
venture since last year, and 
the district auditor was in- 
formed. The Audit Commis- 
sion said said the auditor was 
investigating before deciding 
what action to take. 

Alan Milburn. a Labour MP 
on the Commons Public Ac- 
counts Committee, said he 
would be calling for a full in- 
vestigation by the National 
Audit Office. 

Mr Field said: "The lesson 
is that when we embark upon 
income-generation schemes, 
we have to be very careful 
that they are things we know 
about." 



The luxurious Carlton Hotel in Cannes, which was home to Enid S tannar d for 32 years 


francs (£110) cost of her 
room — a total bill over 32 
years of almost £1.28 mil- 
lion at today’s prices. 

Mr Fanciulli said: "When 
her husband was alive, 
they used to come here for 
six months of the year. He 
was a businessman and I 
think he left her an island 
in the Channel Islands, bnt 
she found it too lonely. 


"She wore lovely flowing 
dresses and floppy hats. To 
ns, she was the perfect 
English lady. Every day she 
would have breakfast in 
her room, and mid-morn- 
ing. she would come down 
to the lobby and be served 
Campari and soda. 

Mr Fanciulli said the i 
riftnth of the "En glish lady" ; 
in her room from a heart , 


attack an Tuesday morn- 
ing, was the end of an era. 
“She represented an aristo- 
cratic Riviera tradition 
which is long past.” 

Mrs Stannard's seem- 
ingly deliberate anonymity 
had been noticed by the 
British expat community in 
Cannes. According to Jac- 
queline Montague, aged 85, 
"she never held any cock- 


tall parties, so how could 
we get to know her?” 

She appears to have spent 
her last 32 years in an area 
of less than a square mile — 
between the hotel in La 
Croisette and a few shops in 
the Rue Jean Daumas. But 
according to Genevi&ve Pel- 
legrino, who runs the Mon- 
eco grocery store in the Rue 
Jean Daumas, she had 


hardly left the hotel in the 
last two years. 

"She spoke no French at 
all but understood It. She 
used to place her orders by 
telephone and my husband 
used to deliver them. By 
the end of her life she lived 
in fear of going outside be- 
cause she thought junkies 
stalked the streets,” said 
Mrs Pellegrino. 


Police win battle for national ‘FBI’ SSSISSSSTSSSSTSSST 
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I Duncan Campbell 
Grim* Correspondent 

B ritain is to have a 
fully operational 
national police force for 
the first time, it will be an- 
nounced next week. Senior 
police officers are to meet in 
closed session to hammer out 
tbe details of the force, which 
will be similar to the FBI in 
the United States. 

Tbe decision comes after 
years of debate, with a grow- 
ing number of senior officers 
arguing that Britain needs a 
new operational arm to 
counter the increase of orga- 
nised crime. It also comes as 
tbe security service M75 has 
been attempting to expand Its 
role into traditional policing 
areas and will be seen as a 
sign that the police are to 


maintain primacy in orga- 
nised crime. 

The Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, is likely to 
announce that the force will 
soon become operational 
when he addresses the Con- 
servative Party conference in 
Blackpool next week. It will 
be presented as part of his 
package of law and order 
measures. 

Senior officers have been 
discussing over the past few 
months how the force would 
operate. The Association of 
Chief Police Officers (ACPO) 
is to finalise its proposals at 
its autumn conference in Cov- 
entry next week. 

The new force will Incorpo- 
rate the existing National 
Criminal Intelligence Service 
(NCIS) and the six regional 
crime squads, with a national 
co-ordinating office based in 


London. The NCIS already 
gathers lntellience on major 
crime but Its officers do not 
carry out arrests or under- 
take mobile surveillance, a 
source of increasing frustra- 
tion to them. 

Seven or eight of the 43 
chief constables in England 
and Wales have opposed the 
force. They feel it will further 
undermine the local base of 
policing and are opposed to 
what they see as Increased 
centralisation of the service. 

The Commisssioner of the 
Metropolitan police. Sir Paul 
Condon, said in a speech to 
the Police Foundation last 
month that the only way to 
counter organised crime was 
through a national force 
which would work with the 
security services. Customs 
and Excise and the inland 
Revenue. 

Sir Hugh Annesley, Chief 
Constable of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, has also urged 
a national force. The director 
Of the NCIS, Albert Pacey, 


said in that organisation's 
third annual report in July 
that it was ready far fresh res- 
ponsibilities but they needed 
to be spelled out by law, and 
the service required more 
resources- It has a staff of 
nearly 500. 

Jim Sharpies, Chief Consta- 
ble of Merseyside, who takes 
over as president of the ACPO 
this week, has also said he 
would support a national 
force. 

The Home Affairs select 
committee on organised 
crime, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Ivan Lawrence QC, 
also heard tbe view of senior 

police officers Last year that a 
national force was the only 
way to deal with the Increas- 
ing sophistication of interna- 
tional criminals. 

With growing cooperation 
with police forces in Europe, 
there has also been a feeling 
among officers here that a 
national force was necessary 
so that foreign forces knew 
whom to contact. 


Continued from page 1 

ber of the US delegation, Gen- 
eral Wesley Clarke, spent 
much of yesterday discussing 
with the UN commander in 
Bosnia, Lieutenant General 
Rupert Smith, how he would 
deploy his troops to ensure 
the two roads to Gorazde — 
one from Belgrade and one 
from Sarajevo — will be kept 
open, while policing the Sara- 
jevo heavy weapons exclusion 
zone. 

Mr Holbrooke also made it 
plain that it was not prepared 
to accept the UN’s hitherto 
cautious approach to peace- 
keeping. 

“The ON has got to Imple- 
ment this We are always 

disturbed about the lack of 
full Implementation, which 
then becomes an excuse for 
each side to charge bad faith 
to the other . . . B usin ess as 
usual will not suffice and at 
every level of the US govern- 
ment we are going to say 

that " • 

There are two conditions 


before the ceasefire goes into 
effect at midnight October 10, 
that gas and electricity sup- 
plies be restored to Sarajevo, 
and that a secure land route 
be opened to the Bosnian en- 
clave of Gorazde. 

The Bosnian Serbs were 
quick to agree to the condi- 
tions last night. Speaking in 
Banja Luka, their vice presi- 
dent Nikola Koljevic said, 
"We’ve agreed on opening the 
road to Gorazde, and on 
repairing the communal in- 
frastructure in Sarajevo.” 

The ceasefire requires only 
an end to all hostilities and an 
exchange of prisoners. It does 
not demand troop with- 
drawals from positions they 
hold when it starts. 

The struggle for position, 
which has seen Croatian 
troops advancing in Bosnia, 
and Bosnian Serb forces 
recapturing ground near Bi- 
hac in recent days, is ex- 
pected to continue until tbe 
ceasefire. 
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Hugh Heaney . . . “He’s not 
likely to do e Cantona’ 

‘He’s very 
well thought 
of, just one of 
our people. 
He doesn’t 
have airs and 
graces and 
attends all 
the funerals 
and wakes 
and that sort 
of thing’ 


— Joe Devlin, Seamus 
Heaney’s cousin 



Barney Devlin, blacksmith, at his forge in Hillhead, Co Londonderry, with a copy of Heaney’s poem The Forge. Heaney spent many days there before writing the poem 


PHOTOGRAPH: WILLIAM CHERRY 


Son of the soil remains close to his roots 


David Sharrock 
Ireland Correspondent 


O UT of Bellaghy 
they came, the Ire- 
land of Yeats's 
"Great hatred, lit- 
tle room". Yeats 
was a poet hero to them both. 
One followed in his footsteps, 
the other took a different 
path. The forefathers of the 
poet Seamus Heaney and the 
gunman Dominic McGIinchey 
lie in the same graveyard. 

Until yesterday the Co Lon- 
donderry village of Bellaghy 
was famous only as the home 
of the Troubles' most notori- 
ous child. The newspapers 
gave him the epithet "mad 
dog.” but in the village they 
remember him more kindly, 
although hardly as somebody 
to celebrate. 

Dominic McGIinchey, too. 
now lies in the graveyard — 
alongside the hunger strikers 
Francis Hughes and Thomas 
McElwee — "the finest repub- 
lican of them -all" according 
to fire graveside oration. His 
violent death last year and 
the legacy of his violence div- 
ide the village still, some feel- 
ing pride and others shame at 
the mention of his name. 

Now Bellaghy — "a wee 
bump in the road" according 
to one resident, with its bar, 
credit union, fiesher’s shop 
(butcher's) and National Lot- 
tery outlet — has another 
name with which to stir their 
emotions. The Heaney family, 
gathered yesterday at the GO- 
acre dairy ton in the town- 
land oT Tamlaghduff from 
where Seamus’s poetic inspi- 
ration first sprang, was 
understandably delighted. 

His younger brother Hugh. 


dad in wellingtons and rub- 
ber overalls, said Seamus 
wouldn't let it go to his head. 
"He’s not likely to do a Can- 
tona or an ythin g like that 
Seamus ha s never rfmngpd 
This day month past he came 
up to an auntie's fbneral and 
his old car blew a gasket 
He’s not Interested in mate- 
rial things. 

"We’re very proud of him, 
but we’ve always been proud 
of him. He can describe the 
things we know so well, 
They’re not dramatised, they 
are as things happen." Hugh 
said he liked best his poems 
about the death of a much- 
loved brother in an accident 
years ago. Mid-term Break, 
and The Wife's Tale, which 
describes taking tea to the 
thresher at work in the field. 

His sisters Sheena and 
Anne showed the same knowl- 
edge of fiie poems. Anne said 
the news had been broken to 
them by a relative in Zambia 
who had heard it an the BBC 
World Service. "I felt very 
emotional, tears came, it was 
a mixture of joy and sadness, 
for the old times. You think of 
those who’ve gone, your 
parents, how proud they 
would have been." 

Seamus had worked on the 
farm as a youth, but the rest of 
the family knew he was des- 
tined for greater things. The 
names of poems taken from 
local places — Mossbawn, 
Broagh and Ardboe among 
them — are testimony to the 
deep influence his surround- 
ings played in his develop- 
ment Sheena said her favour- 
ite was file sonnet sequence 
about their parents, called 
Clearances. 

Heaney was given his first 
break in 1962 when, at the age 


‘I think it’s wonderful news and richly deserved’ — what Heaney’s fellow poets say 



Paul Muldoon 


fm absolutely thrilled by it 
and it’s something that 1 
and others have been hop- 
ing would happen for many 
years. I can't think of any- 
one who deserves it more. 
It’s especially exciting as 
Seamus has been a friend 
for more than 30 years — an 
exemplar both as a poet and 
a human being. 


A1 Alvarez 


It’s an excellent choice, but 
I have reservations. I think 
he’s very, very good but rel- 
atively small scale. He's a 
fine and gifte d poe t but not 
on the scale ofWB Yeats, 
and I would have thought 
he’d be the first to admit it. 
He hasn't got that sort of 
range, but what he does, he 
does beautifully. 


Douglas Dunn 


rm absolutely delighted. I 
think it's a marvellous 
choice — one of the best the 
Nobel committee has made 
in some time. He's undoubt- 
edly a major poet and critic, 
an d also a very remarkable 
spokesman for poetry —the 
kind of presence that heals 
arguments and controver- 
sies within the art. 


Frank Kermode 


Considering the ghastly 
migtnlrpw they’ve made in 
the past, this seems a very 
successful choice: he's a 
very good poet. There's a 
long tradition of Irish 

Nobel prizewinners, and I 
suppose this selection will 
go down well in the United 
States too. 


Sean O’Brien 


I think it’s wonderfiil news 
and richly deserved. The 
things that interest me 
about his work are his ex- 
traordinary verbal gift and 
musical ear, and his way of 
being serious without being 
solemn or sententious. 

Also, he strikes me as being 
a decent man, a good bloke. 


Andrew Motion 


I couldn't be more pleased. 
This seems exactly the right 
choice; it recognises virtue. 
{His poetry] develops from a 
distinguished but compara- 
tively local origin — poems 
supposedly just about na- 
ture and personal relations 
— into something-broad, 
magnificent and profound. 


of 23. the Belfast Telegraph 
published his poem Tractors, 
which begins: 

Grey as slugs. 

Blue or red as lag-worms. 

The tractors lumber infields. 
Their hopelessness hurts 

thought 

It marked out what became 
classic Heaney territory, the 
dose, intimate world of rural 
Ireland. Delighted by his pub- 
lishing success, he wrote a 
second poem. “It was about 


turkeys and it appeared too,” 
he recalled recently. "But my 
third, about sheep fairs, was 
rejected. HI always remember 
that the editor’s note to me 
said: 'Sorry, no sheep fairs 
until June'." 

In a more Damons work Dig- 
ging, he descibes the pen sit- 
ting between his finger and 
thumb "snug as a gun”. wfo 
cousin Joe Devlin, a teacher 
in Bellaghy’s St Mary’s pri- 
mary school, remembered 
how Seamus loved to go duck 
shooting on nearby Lough 


Beg. “There was a monastery 
called Church Island and he 
spent a lot of time there. The 
place recurs in many of his 
poems. 

"All of his earlier work is 
based on the local landscape. 
My favourite is The Forge, 
which is about a real black- 
smith’s forge that my grand- 
father owned at Castledawsou 
and which begins “All I know 
is a door into file dark. . .’ It’s 
about how the blacksmith’s 
anvil is his altar in the pro- 
cess of creation, but it’s also 


about a real place and it’s 
true, that doorway Is very 
dark when you go in there.” 

While flie locals were not 
great poetry readers, Joe said 
tii ere was no doubt that the 
news of Seamus’s award 
would go down very well. 
‘‘He’s very well thought of 
he’s Just one of our people. He 
doesn’t have any airs and 
graces and attends all the fu- 
nerals and wakes and that sort 
of tiling.” 

In his recent collection of 
essays, the poet summons up a 


memory of the news of the 
death of one of his neighbours, 
Francis Hughes, while he was 
being entertained in an 
Oxford college. “As I circu- 
lated with my glass of sherry I 
could imagine the press of a 
very different crowd outside 
and inside the house in mid- 
Ulster, the movement of 
people from one room to the 
next, the protocols of sympa- 
thy, the hush as members of 
the bereaved family passed. 

"What was in the eyes of the 
world at large the death of an 


IRA hunger st riker was In the 
eyes of a smaller, denser 
world the death of a son and 
neighbour.” 

He, like those neighbours, 
will also remember Dominic 
McGIinchey lying in the 

graveyard at Bellaghy where 
one day he too will be buried. 
But a small permanent exhibi- 
tion celebrating Heaney’s po- 
etry which opens in the vil- 
lage soon may be evidence 
that locals are quietly grateful 
that there Is now something 
else to be famous for. 


Howard ‘racist’ plan alarms industry 


Companies being asked to act as 
immigration officers, says CBI 


Alan Travis 
Home Affaire Editor 


, USINESS leaders last 
t night demanded early 

'talks with Michael 

Howard, the Home Secretary. 
:ifler the Guardian disclosed a 
Cabinet split over plans for 
new sanctions against illegal 
immigrants. 

The Home Office confirmed 
yesterday that the Cabinet 
has been examining a scheme 
to impose criminal sanctions 
on companies which employ 
illegal immigrants, but said 
that "no decisions have yet 
been reached”. It is believed 
the Cabinet remained divided 
yesterday. 

The Home Office spokes- 
man refused to comment on 
the letters published by the 
Guardian, which showed that 


Gillian Sh e phard, the Em- 
ployment Secretary, last -week 
warned Mr Howard that his 
scheme is potentially racist 
and will make companies 
even less ready to recruit eth- 
nic minority staff. She 
warned: “There could be 
racial discrimination or in 
some cases discrimination 
against European Union 
nationals." 

The Institute of Directors, 
the Confederation of British 
Industry and the British 
Association of Chambers of 
Commerce all expressed 
alarm that Mr Howard was 
still considering such a 
scheme, even in the face of 


opposition from within the 
Cabinet 

"Companies are already 
asked to be unpaid tax inspec- 
tors. Now they are to be asked 
to be immigration officers as 


well,” Richard Brown of the 
Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce told BBC 
radio. "We really cannot see 
how it will work in practice. 
Are we going to have to ask 
see a passport when we inter- 
view somebody?” 

"If employers are going to 
do this effectively they either 
need to introduce complex 
procedures and apply them to 
everybody who they seek to 
recruit or they will be selec- 
tive and that will inevitably 
give rise to accusations of 
racism." 

Jack Straw, the shadow 
Home Secretary, gave his 
most explicit warning yet of 
the danger of Mr Howard 
playing the race card: “There 
can be no compromise with 
racism,” he told the Labour 
Party conference yesterday. 

“Many of us here are the 
children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren of immi- 
grants. I’m one. You, Michael 
Howard, are another. That’s 
why it is so disgraceful of 


you, and the Tory Party to 
play the race card.” 

Mr Straw told The Guard- 
ian the letters confirmed Mr 
Howard’s proposal was “so 
abject a use of the race card 
that even some Conserva- 
tives, including Gillian She- 
phard, are revolted by it”. 

"I am writing to [Mr How- 
ard] to demand public 
answers to her questions, 
above all, we need published 
estimates of the scale of the 
problem.” he said. 

“I am also demanding an 
explanation from Mr Howard 
as to why he has departed 
from the view of his own 
junior minister, Nicholas 
Baker, who In January dis- 
missed figures floated In 
some papers as ‘wild 
**. 

Mrs Shephard hac chal- 
lenged the Home Office's as- 
sessment of costs to employ- 
ers, saying its figures for 
wage costs are two years out 
of date and ignore other costs, 
such as national insurance. 


OJ hits out at ‘misrepresentations’ 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 


I N his first public statement 
since his acquittal on mur- 
der charges, OJ. Simpson 
lashed out angrily at those he 
accused of twisting the facts 
in his year-long triaL 
Simpson's comments — in 
an unexpected phone call to 
CNN’s Larry King Live televi- 
sion show on Wednesday 
night, while his lead defence 
lawyer. Johnnie Cochran, 
was being interviewed — ap- 
peared to catch host and guest 
offguard. 

In a dear, insistent voice, 
Simpson — who was reunited 
with his two young children 
earlier in the day — said: 
“Throughout this case, 
there’s been these misrepre- 
sentations time and time 
again. People come home and 
they hear the pundits elabo- 
rating on these 
misrepresentations/' 

The former football star 


singled out Marcia Clark, the 
lead prosecutor, for causing 
public confusion about the 
testimony of key witnesses. 
"My basic anger is these mis- 
perceptions." he said. 

"Fortunately for me the 
jury listened to what the wit- 
nesses said, and not Marcia 
Clark’s or [prosecutor Chris- 
topher] Darden’s or anyone 
else’s rendition of what they 
said. 

“There were so many times 
I went back to my cell and I 
watched TV. I go to my attor- 
ney room, I talk to my attor- 
neys, and some witnesses, 
and we say, ‘Were these ex- 
perts looking at the same, or 
hearing, were they in the 
same courtroom that we were 
in today?' Did they hear the 
testimony today?' Because 
what they were reporting on 
the news, what they were 
reporting on these various 
shows, was not what the wit- 
nesses were saying. 

“I want to thank that man 
Mr Johnnie Cochran for be- 


lieving from the be ginning , 
listening and putting his 
heart and soul on the line to 
send me home, to give me the 
time rm spending right now 
with my kids," Simpson said. 

Asked whether he felt 
relieved or angry, Simpson 
responded: "A little bit of 
everything." 

Earlier that day, Simpson 
had slipped past the camera 
crews massed outside his 
Brentwood estate for a emo- 
tional meeting at a secret lo- 
cation with Justin, aged 
seven, and Sydney, aged nine. 

Mr Cochran praised the 
family of Simpson's ex-wife, 
Nicole Brown Simpson, for 
setting the reunion up. 
Following Simpson's acquit- 
tal of the murders of his ex- 
wife and her friend Ronald 
Goldman, the Brown family 
— - who have cared for the 
children — decided not to 
fight for custody. 

The euphoria of life as a 
free man must be wearing off 
quickly for Simpson, as some 


sober realities assert them- 
selves. Mr Simpson — whose 
defence is estimated to have 
cost $5-36 million (£3-2-£3.8). 
needs to generate cash. But 
corporate America is already 
showing signs of backing 
away. 

The National Broadcasting 
Company is notably silent 
when asked whether it will 
give the former footballer 
back his job as a sports 
commentator. 

His career as a corporate 
spokesman is also in doubt 
The Hertz car-hire company, 
for whom he ran through air- 
ports in television ads, has 
said it will not resume its 
association with him. 

Simpson’s friend, Robert 
Kardashlan, has said the foot- 
ball legend is considering an 
interview on pay television as 
a way of raising money, and 
there could be books, per- 
sonal appearances and film 
deals. 
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Pamphlet linked heart attacks to long working week 

Whitehall quashes 
health warning 


The Guardian Friday October 6 1995 


David Honcke 

We atudnator Correspondent 


T HE Department of 
Health was accused 
yesterday of suppress- 
ing pamphlets warn- 
ing that people working more 
than 48 hours a week double 
their chance of a heart attack. 

The department took the 
action to aid a case being 
brought by Michael Portillo, 
the former employment secre- 
tary, in the European Court, 
it was claimed. 

The MSF white collar union 
said a Doff pamphlet. Mental 
Health and Stress in the 
Workplace, was withdrawn 
last month after ministers 
realised It would damage Brit- 
ain's case against impl emen t, 
ing the European Union 
working hours directive. 

Mr Portillo Is bringing a 
case in December, claiming 
the directive which sets a 
limit of a 48-hour week — is 
not a health and safety issue, 
and Britain should not be 
forced to implement it. 

But the pamphlet commis- 
sioned from psychology pro- 
fessor Cary Cooper of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Tech- 


nology, says: “Research has 
shown that working more 
than 48 hours per week 
doubles the risk of coronary 
heart disease.” 

The suppressed document 
says: "Patterns of work over- 
load often lead to long work- 
ing hours with a resultant 
strain on physical and psy- 
chological health, and per- 
sonal relationships.” 

It adds, on long shift hours: 
“Shift work has been shown 
to affect blood temperature, 
metabolic rate, blood sugar 
levels, mental efficiency and 
motivation. It also affects 
sleep patterns and can place a 
strain on family and social 
life.” 

Roger Lyons, MSF general 
secretary, said: “This report 
was commissioned by the De- 
partment of Health, approved 
by its in ter -departmental 
committees and actually 
printed before being pulled 
just before publication on 
September 4L I believe this 
was a political decision. 

“Research from the USA, 
Sweden and Japan shows that 
approximately 10,000 employ- 
ees working over 48 hours a 
week will die each year from 
coronary heart disease. The 
document implies deaths 


I could be halved by the Imple- 
mentation of the working 
I hours directive, saving 5.000 
lives a year. 

“The Government has al- 
ready managed to negotiate a 
six-year delay over thfa direc- 
1 live, which could cost 30.000 
lives, and now wants to avoid 
implementing it altogether.” 

He said Stephen Dorrell, 
.the Health Secretary, should 
I immediately publish t he doc- 
ument and warned that he 
would advise the European 
Court that the ministry had 
suppressed it 

The DoH yesterday con- 
firmed that they had pulled 
the report at the last moment 
because of the sentence on 
coronary heart disease. A 
spokesman said research 
done this year at Birmingham 
university found no evidence 
that working more than 48 
hours a week increased heart 
attacks. 

“As a result the report 
could not be published under 
a DoH imprimatur. It may 

later be published, but not by 
the DoH.” 

He would not comment on 
the research carried out at 
the tinw tp Japan and 
Sweden which contradicted 
the Birmingham view. 


EU men denied housing 


Owen Boweott 

H omeless immigrants 

from European Union 
countries without a 
realistic prospect of work 
have no right to housing even 
if they fall seriously ill. the 
High Court ruled yesterday. 

The judgment, which gives 
Westminster city council the 
power to turn two men with 
HIV into the streets, was 
widely seen as vindication of 
the Government’s policy of 
cracking down on so-called 
EU “benefit tourists". 

Deputy Judge Roger Hen- 
derson told the court that 
those likely to become a bur- 
den on the host state “should 
head home”, otherwise they 
would “probably undermine 
the Common Market and the 
security of its workers". 

The case concerned an Ital- 
ian, Gaudenzio Castelli. aged 
35, and a Spaniard, Jose Tris- 
tan -Garcia, 32, both HIV posi- 
tive, whom the council had 
initially refused to provide 
with emergency accommoda- 


tion. When the council made 
its decision in early summer 
both were unemployed, with- 
out independent means and 
with no apparent prospect of 
finding work. 

Both claimed they were en- 
titled to housing because they 
were seriously ill and among 


‘A man with a life 
threatening illness 
is facing a future 
in the street* 


the vulnerable homeless. 

The judge, refusing their 
application, said: “If EU law 
were to be so loosely inter- 
preted that member states 
had to allow well over a year 
to [EU citizens] In poor health 
to find non-specialist employ- 
ment, the objective of secur- 
ing the free movement of 
workers would in no true 
sense be promoted or fas - 1 
tered.” 


Nick Partridge, chief execu- 
tive of the Terrence wigging 
Trust, an Aids charity that 
supported Mr Castelli. said: 
“It is disgraceful that a ™n 
with a life-threatening illness 
has been released from hospi- 
tal only to face life in the 
street Does this mean that if 
someone has been living here 
for five years and paying 
their taxes they will be ex- 
pected to leave the UK and go 
back to their country if they 
become 111 and unemployed?” 

The High Court gave Mr 
Castelli and Mr Trlstan-Gar- 
cia leave to take their case to 
the Court of AppeaL They will 
remain in BAB accommoda- 
tion provided by the council 
until the appeal is heard. 

The Home Office was last 
night studying file ramifica- 
tions of the ruling. The judge 
recommended that the letter 
sent to jobless EU immigrants 
telling them that they were 
not lawfully resident should 
be altered so that they should 
be left in no state of uncer- 
tainty that they should leave 
the UK. 
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Tunnel vision . . . One of the tunnels delaying the opening of the Brighton and Hove bypass photograph: roger bamber 

Cine cameras welcomed but traffic banned from troubled bypass 


David Hencfco 
Wuutii M iAt ei Corre sp ondent 

F OR HIRE: One spanking 
new £37.5 million by- 
pass. Suitable for filming 
car chases, car crashes and 
dramatic spy dramas with 
helicopters landing on tar- 
mac. Not available for 
relieving traffic conges- 
tion, heavy lorries, buses, 
coaches, or use by the ordi- 
nary motorist. 


Brighton and Hove's 
! showpiece bypass, com- 
i pleted in -April, is to remain 
closed for at least a year be- 
cause twin tunnels under a 
South Downs beauty spot 
are not safe. 

It was announced as a 
scheme to relieve conges- 
tion from the busy sooth 
coast resort and was ex- 
pected to open well in ad- 
vance of this week’s Labour 
Party conference. I 

Embarrassed Highways ! 


Agency staff have papered 
over the signs promising 
Opening Spring 1995. and 
put up the cones while con- 
tractors start work to 
reline the 500 metre twin 
tunnels. 

Officials in the agency 
said yesterday the 2.4 mile 
bypass, part of the A27, 
Should open next spring. A 
statement from the agency 
said difficulties In the twin 
tunnels under Southwick 
Hill meant that mechanical 


and electrical equipment 
was having to be put back. 

The problem is under- 
stood to involve the wrong 
specifications in the tunnel 
linings, which will require 
replacing all the electrical 
connections. 

Meanwhile the agency is 
offering the road for hire to 
film companies who want 
to make anything from the 
average cop car chase to a 
new James Bond movie, to 
recoup escalating costs. 


Anger 
at sex 




judge 


Sally Waal* 


m m WOMEN’S groups last 
1 M night condemned a 

VW judge who told a sex 
attacker he would have been 
forgiven by his victim had he 
apologised and sent her a 
bunch of flowers. 

Judge David Griffiths told 
David Vaughan, who admit- 
ted indecent assault, that he 
was not a bad man. “If you 
had bad the courage and good 
manners to say you were 
sorry and sent a bunch of 
flowers all would have been 
forgiven," he added. 

•fiie judge then took the un- 
usual step of calling the vic- 
tim into court to ask her if 
she would accept compensa- 
tion for her “traumatic or- 
deal", suggesting £500 either 
for a holiday or for charity. 

The woman, who was shak- 
ing nervously, agreed with 
the judge that all would have 
been '‘forgiven and forgotten” 
with flowers and an apology. 

Winchester crown court 
was told that Vaughan, aged 
45, a post office sorting man- 
ager of Basingstoke, Hants, 
went to the woman's borne 
early one morning in Novem- 
ber last year. He ripped off 
her blouse and undressed her, 
then undressed himself, 
twisted her breasts and gave 
her a loveblte on the neck. 

Vaughan admitted petting 
and fondling the woman. His 
plea of not guilty to a charge 
of attempted rape was ac- 
cepted. In addition to the £500 
compensation he was ordered 
to pay £950 prosecution costs. 

Last night the victim said 
she wanted to forget the caBe. 
“It has gone on too long. All I 
can say is I would never go to 
the police again.” 

Julie BindeL of the Justice 
for Women Campaign, criti- 
cised the judge's comments 
for trivialising the offence. 
“The last thing any victim of 
a sexual assault wants is a 
bunch of flowers from a man 
— she wants protection. 

“This case highlights the 
essential need for training for 
judges and magistrates. It 
shows bow little progress has 
been made in dealing with 
violence against women.” 

Jean Smith, of Rights of 
Women, a legal advice and 
policy organisation, added: 
“Women are not interested in 
apologies and flowers after 
suffering abuse at the hands 
of a man. They only want the 
abuse to stop and for men to 
get the message from judges 
that it is totally unacceptable 
to carry on with the abuse.” 
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Inspiration 
ranges from 
Al Gore’s 
vision of 
a worldwide 
electronic 
superhighway 
to welfare 
in Australia — 
the authentic 
young country 



Labour's lessons . . . Gordon Brown has conferred with top DS officials, including labour secretary Robert Riech, above leftMAjN photograph- martin arcus 


Labour looks abroad for ideas 


Patrick Wbitour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 



LL politicians are 

Mp pt nimmiowij but 

as the foundations 
of Labour’s policy 
i fall into 
place, it is increasingly dear 
how much Tony Blair has 
looked abroad in search of 
inspiration. 

Some of the rhetoric in his 
speech on Tuesday was 
clearly derivative of Presi- 
dent Kennedy — notably the 
patriotic call to ask wbat you 
can do for your country — but 
many of his policies, too, are 
coming from the New World. . 

This is in contrast to the 
stronger European influence 
of the K innock and Smith 
eras when the German social 
democrats were in near con- 
stant intellectual cross-fertil- 
isation with Labour. Rela- 
tions between Mr Blair and 
the German SDP leader, 
Rudolf Scharping. are said to 
be cordial, but not warm. 
Elsewhere in Europe, Mr 
Blair has had long discus- 
sions with the French social- 
ist leader. Lkmd Jospin, who 
seemed more keen to learn 
that to tench. But overall, Mr 
Blair seems to be looking to 
the US and Australia — the 
authentic young country — in 
search of ideas. 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
chancellor, and Mr Blair have 
been frequent visitors to 
Washington, initially to learn 
how the Democrats won the 
1932 election. But the philoso- 
phy of communitarian ism — 
taking on civic responsibility 
in exchange for opportunity 
— which influ en ces much of 
Mr Blair’s thinking and suits 
his Anglican temperament 
was also strong inside the 
Democratic Leadership Coun- 
cil, the Clintonite faction that 
set out to rescue the Demo- 
crats from its pressure group 



Guiding 

lights 


THE electronic fervour of 
US vice-president Al Gore, 
left, a keen promoter of a 
worldwide information 
superhighway, was echoed 
in Tony Blair's emphasis on 
new technology in his 
conference speech this 
week. 

Blair and Gordon Brown 
took note of President 
Clinton's election victory, 
gained by switching tbe 
Democrats away from 
pressure group politics. 

They have also been 
influenced by Clinton's 
economic advisers's belief 
that labour skills and ' 
education are vital to 
create wealth in a global 
market, and by the co- 
ordinated job, arts and 
cable network programme 
of the Australian 
government of Paul 
Keating, right. 



politics and so make the party 
Speak to the aspirant, sub- 
urban middle class again. 

In the past year, Mr Brown 
has developed closer relations 
with key Harvard-linked Clin- 
ton economic advisers, such 
as Larry Summers, the dep- 
uty secretary at the treasury. 
Larry Katz. the former chief 
economic adviser in the 
labour department and Rob- 
ert Reich, fee labour secre- 
tary. Be has been attracted to 
their "market-based New 
Keynesianism" — the belief 
that labour skills and educa- 
tion are the driving force of 
wealth creation in a global 
market 

Chris Smith, tbe shadow 
national heritage secretary, 
also visited the White House 


this year, to discuss vice-pres- 
ident Al Gore's plans for the 
information superhighway. 
Mr Gore is such an enthusiast 
he is promoting a worldwide 
electronic highway, arguing 
il-is fee best way to haul Afri- 
can economies out of debt. 

A third visitor to the US 
this summer has been Jack 
Straw, fee shadow home sec- 
retary. His “dear the streets" 
speech came in part from 
meetings wife the New York 
deputy police commissioner. 
Jack Maple. Mr Straw denies 
his speech was a simple trans- 
plant from fee US, although 
he did study Reclaiming the 
Streets of New York, jointly 
written by the Republican 
New York state governor, 
Rudolph Giuliani, and Wil- 


liam J Bratton, the New York 
police commissioner. 

The pledge this week from 
fee shadow education secre- 
tary, David Blunkett, to cut 
class sizes to a maximum of 
30 for five, six, and seven- 
year-olds derives from a sem- 
inal mid-eighties Tennessee 
study that highlighted fee su- 
preme importance of class 
sizes for the age group. 

Much of Mr Blair's more 
detailed thinking on welfa r e 
is coming from Australia. 
However, his fabled friend- 
ship with Paul Keating’s 
Labour Party can be exagger- 
ated. One of the centrepieces 
of the Australian Labour 
Party has been its “accord” 
with the unions — in essence 
an incomes policy and some- 


thing Mr Blair is not contem- 
plating. Moreover, the two 
men are chalk and cheese. 

But shadow cabinet aides 
have been attracted to fee 
Australian Labour Party's 
thematic approach — its jobs 
programme Working Nation, 
its arts programme Creative 
Nation, its cabling pro- 
gramme Networking Austra- 
lia's Future. Mr Blair made 
much of Australia’s Jobs 
Enterprise Training Pro- 
gramme, which started in 
May 1994 and was developed 
by Mr Keating's economic ad- 
viser. Bruce Chapman- The 
programme, fitting neatly 
wife Mr Blair’s cormnunitari- 
anism, has reached half fee 
country's lone parents and 
saved £60 million in single 


parent allowances. Benefit is 
dependent on single parents 
being willing to mak>> them- 
selves “job ready” through 
retraining. Working Nation 
has also changed the benefit 
system, removing many of the 
disincentives to work on 
households. Long term unem- 
ployment is being addressed 
through job subsidies to 
employers. 

Hie two key links here are 
Patricia Hewitt, an Austra- 
lian and member of fee social 
justice commission, the body 
set up by John Smith to 
rethink Labour's view of the 
welfare state, and commis- 
sion adviser Paul Gregg, of 
fee London School of Eco- 
nomics, who had falfcs 
with Mr Chapman. 


Moral influence traced 
to obscure philospher 
as church leaders praise 
Blair's spiritual message 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


kELIGIOUS leaders are 
[delighted with the ex* 
_ Jplicitly spiritual mes- 
sage which Tony Blair de- 
livered at the Labour Party 
conference on Tuesday. . 

The Bishop of WUlesden. 
the Rt Rev Graham Dow, 
who confirmed Mr Blair 
when he was a 20-year-old 
student at Oxford, praised 
the Labour leader for 


“bringing God back into 
politics,” adding: “Chris- 
tian leaders can’t bat cbeer 
like mad to hear th< * thing s 
he is saying. There are a 
great many Christians who 
have been very uneasy 
about tbe government of 
the last 16 years.” 

Mr Blair referred to mo- 
rality and the soul fre- 
quently in his speech, talk- 
ing as much about a 
national spiritual regenera- 
tion as about winning fee 
next election. He draws 


heavily on the New Testa- 
ment parables such as the 
Good Samaritan to illus- 
trate his emphasis on 
moral responsibilities 
towards others. 

Despite the Christian 
terms in which he couches 
these themes, his approach 
has also won approval 
within the Jewish 
community. 

The common ground has 
been explored in a recent 
private meeting wife fee 
Chief Rabbi, Jonathan 
Sacks, who has written and 
broadcast frequently on 
ethics and 
the need for the country to 
rediscover his Judaic- 
Christian moral 

framework. 

The Rt Rev Graham Dow, 
a Christian socialist, who 


was a chaplain at St John’s 
College, Oxford when the 
Labour leader was a stu- 
dent, has followed his for- 
mer protege’s career 
closely. 

"Thatcher brought the 
right and wrong back into 
politics, now Blair is bring- 
ing God back into politics," 
said Bishop Dow. 

“He has a faith in God 
whom be sees as renewing 
and changing society — 
that is the Kingdom of God, 
though he may not describe 
it as such. He is tapping 
into a deep unease in evi- 
dence all over fee country 
of people who are anxious 
about losing tbe founda- 
tions of our Christian heri- 
tage, of discarding 1300 
years of faith.” 

Hie Christian grounding 


for Mr Blair’s politics was 
laid at Oxford where he 
was strongly influenced by 
a Australian mature theol- 
ogy student called Peter 
Thomson. 

In discussions which 
went late into the night a 
group of friends discussed 
fee works of an English 


philosopher, John Macmur- 
ray. Mr Blair describes Mr 
Thomson — now a priest in 
the Australian Anglican 
church — as his spiritual 
mentor, but his intellectual 
inspiration was the very 
unfashionable philosopher. 

Mr Macm array, a promi- 
nent intellectual in the 
1930s, had fallen into ob- 
scurity after the war al- 
though he has maintained a 
dedicated — and presti- 
gious — following which in- 


cludes the recently retired 
Archbishop of York, the Rt 
Rev John Habgood. 

Macranrray’s books cap- 
tured fee attention of Mr 
Thomson and later Mr 
Blair because he chal- 
lenged fee central proposi- 
tion of liberalism, which 
says Individuals are free to 
do what they like, provid- 
ing they don't harm others. 

On the contrary, Mac- 
murray argued, individuals 
alone are incomplete, they 
find their foil expression 
only through others. In a 
speech in 1993, Mr Blair 
spoke in pure Macm array 
terms when he said: “We do 
not lose our identity in our 
relations with others; in 
part at least, we achieve 
our identity by those 
relations.” 


Mowlam firm on IRA weapons 


N. Ireland 


Patrick Wbitour 


T HE shadow Northern 
Ireland Secretary, Mar- 
jorie Mowlam, yester- 
day ended speculation that 
Labour was set to soften its 
stance on the decommission- 
ing of IRA weapons when she 


recommended that the issue 
be addressed in parallel with 
bilateral preparatory talks. 

She also warned all sides in 
Ulster not to prevaricate in 
the peace process in the hope 
feat a Labour government 
would give them a better deal 
in the negotiations. 

There had been a hiccup 
earlier in the week when Sinn 
Fein seized on the wording of 
a resolution passed yesterday 
implying that the conditions 


now existed for their party to 
be brought into fee talks pro- 
cess. Tbe wording was seen 
by some as a break with tbe 
British government's refusal 
to let Sinn Fein into the talks 
process until they have made 
a start on decommissioning. 

Although *she conceded the 
peace process was in a log- 
jam, she promised: “We will 
not make political capital out 
of Northern Ireland. Peace is 
too important for feat There 



o 


Musing aloud about the unthinkable over a lunch 
with Lord Rothermere this week, I tried to visualise 
how our editorials might read should we support 
Blair in the next election. "Could such a thing 
even be possible?” I wondered. “Well, it certainly 
would not be Impossible, David,” he replied. 
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can be no threat of a return to 
volence. implicit or explicit, if 
trust is to be established and 
all voices heard. Tbe issue of 
decommissioning paramili- 
tary weapons must therefore 
beaddressed. 

“We support fee proposal 
for an international agency 
on decommissioning to deal 
with tbe question in parallel 
with bilateral prepatory 
talks.” 

She reaffirmed the party’s 
long-standing policy of 
achieving tbe unification of 
Ireland by consent, but she 
added that if all the parties 
involved readied agreeme nt 
on another settlement. 
Labour would support it 

Introducing the motion sup- 
porting unification by con- 
sent, Labour Party Irish Soci- 
ety delegate Lisa Morphy 
criticised the Government 
over the postponement of last 
month's planned Anglo-Irish 
“Insensitive political 
management and ioo-little- 
too-lare is unacceptable." she 
told the conference- 


Policy of contracting out 
council services ‘will go' 


Town halls 


Rebecca Smfthers 
Political Correspondent 


T HE shadow environment 
secretary. Frank Dobson, 
yesterday pledged to scrap 
the cornerstone of Conserva- 
tive local government policy 
— compulsory competitive 
tendering — in a rousing 
speech which won him a 
standing ovation. 

With the Conservative 
party chairman. Brian Ma- 
whinney, conducting a new 
“witch-hunt’’ against so- 
called “loony left” Labour- 
controlled councils. Mr Dob- 
son admitted that Labour’s 
local government track re- 
cord was patchy. “We don't 
claim Labour councils are 
perfect But mast of the time I 
am proud of what our coun- 
cils do.” He said, that under 
the proposals in Labour’s 
local government policy docu- 


ment Renewing Democracy, 
Rebuilding Communities, the 
party would make sure that if 
councils ran into serious 
problems, prompt and 
effective action would be 
taken to put things right. 

He pledged to reverse the 
chang es made by the Conser- 
vatives which have moved 
power away from town halls 
to central government, 
through more than 200 acts of 

Parliament 

To loud cheers. Mr Dobson 
said Labour would get rid of 
compulsory competitive ten- 
dering, which he said had had 
its day. **We won't Impover- 
ish dinner ladies and call it 
efficiency.” 

He urged Mr Mawhlnney to 
walk just 800 metres from his 
office to "the scene of fee big- 
gest graTirful in English local 
government”, a reference to 
the Tory-controlled Westmin- 
ster city council, where the 
District Auditor is investigat- 
ing fee loss of around £100 
million in fee “homes for 
votes” scandal 


Improbable 
saga ended 
in high-tech 
deal with BT 


Michael White looks at how the idea for 
‘a flagship for the party’ came to fruition 


BT boardroom 
bruisers Lord Tebbit 
and Sir t»*w Vallance 
turned up in Brighton yester- 
day and helped Labour fight 
off the Tory rubbishing of 
Tony Blair’s “information 
superhighway” deal. It was 
only fee latest twist in an im- 
probable saga which may 
have its origins in a humble 
PC in fee Blair household. 

Even before he succeeded 
John Smith as party leader, 
Mr Blair had decided fee 
superhighway had potential 
for Labour. It could be a sym- 
bol of modernity and pufallc- 
/private partnership, and a 
practical means of educating 
and empowering ordinary 
voters: social, economic and 
political in its impact 

He mentioned fee Idea in 
his leadership manifesto last 
June and in last year’s confer- 
ence speech. A few days later 
he told his heritage spokes- 
man, Chris Smith, he wanted 
to make it “a reel fi^gwMp for 
the party". 

Mr Smith created a work- 
ing party which included 
some of his more computer- 
literate colleagues like Gra- 
ham Allen, Anne Campbell, 
and Dick Caborn, chairman 
of the all-party Commons 
trade and industry select 
committee. A clutch of aca- 
demics likB the Open Univer- 
sity^ Sir John Daniel, and 
businessmen like Lord Hol- 
lick and David Putfnam were 
roped in. 

The group travelled, talked 
and interrogated witnesses. 

IndnrtiTig Sir Tain V allannp 
the BT chairman, and Alan 
Radge, BT deputy managing 
director, who did the deal. 
They spoke to fee BBC. Mi- 
crosoft and fee big cable com- 
panies like Canada's Video- 
tron, and US giants Telewest 
andNynex. 

AH have fafcpri adv antag e of 
fee Thatcher government's 
decision to deregulate fee UK 
telephone/entertainment 
cable market while keeping 
over-mighty BT out until 2002 
at fee earliest. 

Mr Smith recalled in Brigh- 
ton yesterday that BT and fee 
cablers had accepted fee for- 
mula where BT would be 
allowed phased entry into the 
market, after the original 
seven years in which fee 
cablers picked (or cherry- 
picked) areas to be serviced. 
“Only the government 
rejected it." 

Hence BTs receptiveness to 
Labour’s renewed interest. 
Carl Chapman, head of Liver- 
pool-baaed CRT, which is en- 
gaged in superhighway pro- 
jects in schools in Liverpool. 
Wakefield, Hertfordshire and 
elsewhere, said yesterday: 
“Our interest is completely 
apolitical. I don’t believe any 
government of any persua- 
sion can afford fee invest- 
ment necessary in schools. 
Therefore fee way to jump 
ahead is through partnership 


with the private sector.” 

Anne Campbell, MP for 
Cambridge, stresses BT's 
Alan Rudge had mart? it plain 
the company was keen on 
some sort of understanding. 

A series of negotiations 
took place in which Chris 
Smith, eventually Mr Blair, 
his chief of staff, Jonathan 
Powell, and shadow ministers 
like Jack Cunningham and 
David Blunkett were involved 
at various times. 

Mr Smith said yesterday 
that he realised around the 
new year feat “these new net- 
works could be used imagina- 
tively for social as well as 
commercial purposes". 

Hence the stipulation, in 
Mr Smith’s July statement, 
Communicating Britain's 
Future, that “we would Insist 
that fee providers of fee net- 
works lay a broadband feed 
into every public library, 
school, hospital, health centre 
and citizens* advice bureau". 

The result was the Vallance 
letter, citing BT’s willingness 
“in principle" to do just that. 
BT had agreed in recent 


The access for 
colleges and 
schools is just the 
icing on the cake* 


weeks that Mr Blair could go 
public wife it 

As the Daily Mail, a player 
in this market, said yester- 
day, Mr Blair's relationship 
wife Rupert Murdoch has hi- 
tech overtones and may have 
been encouraged by Mr 
Blair's mutual admiration for 
his Australian counterpart, 
Paul Keating. 

Mr Smith says fee US con- 
nection is at least as impor- 
tant Vice-president Al Gore 
is also a superhighway buff, 
.whose chief of staff Greg 
Simon, addressed a seminar 
in May organised by fee left 
think tank, fee Institute for 
Public Policy Research. 

It is easy to suggest as fee 
Lex column in yesterday's Fi- 
nancial Times did, that 
Labour is swimming in very 
deep water, offering a huge 
private company fee chance 
to invest £15 billion in a po- 
tentially vital information 
network for the modest outlay 
needed to wire schools and li- 
braries. BT and its rivals may 
also be using Mr Blair to put 
pressure on John Major. 

Mr Smith insists that Lex 
and like-minded critics miss 
fee point Labour seeks to 
give BT fee incentive and 
stable framework in which to 
invest a great deal of money, 
in part of fee educational in- 
frastructure a Labour govern- 
ment wants to foster. “Access 
for colleges, schools and fee 
rest Is just fee icing on fee 
cake,” he said. 


Straw will fight 
immigration law 


Home Office 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE shadow home secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, last 
night dispelled any 
fears that Labour would ab- 
stain on the Government’s 
forthcoming new asylum and 
immigration legislation by 
pledging fee party’s total op- 
position to fee measure. 

Mr Straw faced no vocal 

criticism of his “squeegee 
merchants, beggars and 
winos” speech during fee de- 
bate, although Frances Crook 
of fee Howard League fbr 
Penal Reform warned of fee 
danger of stigmatising young 
people. 

Mr Straw said the commu- 
nity had fee right to expect 
“less threatening behaviour” 
on fee streets, adding feat 
begging and sleeping rough 

were not fee way for people to 
live their lives. “All of us feel 
uncomfortable about this. Of 
course we feel guilt," he said. 
But walking by, averting 
one's eyes, hoping that some- 


one else will solve fee prob- 
lem, is not good enough." 

As well as making a com- 
mitment to fight next month's 
immigration legislation, 
which would cut welfare 
benefits to asylum seekers 
and introduce new passport 
checks by public officials. Mr 
Straw pledged to keep those 
parts of fee 1994 Criminal 
Justice Act which lowered 
fee age of consent for gays 
and improved the rules for 
rape trials. 

After renewing Labour 
pledges to recruit more beat 
police officers and oppose 
compulsory identity cards 
and endless Home Office 
waste, he promised to release 
the police from excessive cen- 
tral control. 

But to fee delight of fee 
conference he focused on one 
persistent offender — the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard. "Shortly after get* 
ting a new job, Michael 
started to offend. He's been 
found guilty seven times by 
fee highest courts In the land 
and he's currently in court 
again. Yet, shamefully, this 
man is still out on fee streets 
. . . conference, this man must 
be stopped.” 


With your support. Labour 
can begin to renew Britain. 
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Force has history of racism • Browns decide not to fight for custody of grandchildren 


LA police to face 
civil rights inquiry 


C hr i stop her n eed and 
tan Katz m Los Angeles 


T HE [JS attorney gen- 
eral, Janet Reno, an- 
nounced a justice de- 
partment investigation 
yesterday into suspected civil 
rights violations committed 
by the Los Angeles police de- 
partment But critics noted 
that It would be the third offi- 
cial investigation in 20 years, 
during which no visible im- 
provement has occurred. 

Her decision was a res- 
ponse to Tuesday's acquittal 
of O. J. Simpson, a verdict 
that represented a finding of 
guilt against the LA police. 

The prosecutors had accu- 
mulated what they called a 
mountain of evidence that Mr 
Simpson murdered his for- 
mer wife and a friend in June 
last year, but 12 citizens — 
nine of them black, one His- 
panic and two whites — unan- 
imously disagreed. Their 
opinion reflected widespread 
distrust of the LAPD. 

The police, backed by the 
district attorney, Gil Garcetti, 
have flatly refused to con- 
tinue looking for suspects. 
Johnnie Cochran, Mr Simp- 
son’s lead defence counsel, 
charges that this is blind ob- 
stinacy, but in Mr Garcetti's 
words: "All the evidence 
points to one suspect We 
regard the case as closed." 

In predominantly black 
South-Central Los Angeles, 
Mr Simpson's claim that he 
was the victim of a police con- 
spiracy never seemed implau- 
sible. “This is what’s been go- 
ing on for years," said Brian 
“Cat" Long, a 32-year -old 
gang member turned commu- 


nity activist “It takes an O. J. 
to come along and all of a sud- 
den people say This is what 
justice is?'." 

Jubilation over Mr Simp- 
son's acquittal was tempered 
by a widespread belief that 
most black defendants would 
have stood little chance of ex- . 
posing such a conspiracy. 
“There's plenty of *No Js' that 
didn't have the resources of 
O. J. and could not put up a 
defence like O. J. and they are 
sitting behind bars," said Mr 
Long. 

Hamzah Muhamad, three 
times California slam basket- 
ball champion, agreed: “Police 
plant evidence every day. 1 
i know because In my own ex- 



Lunch lure ends 
Comoros coup 
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There’s plenty of 
No Js that didn’t 
have the resources 
of O. J. and they 
are behind bars’ 


perience they have planted 
evidence on me. The differ- 
ence is 1 don’t have the money 
to prove it was planted.” 

In 1992 riots erupted in LA 
after white jury acquitted 
four white LA policemen who 
had beaten Rodney King, a 
black man. The city's pay- 
ment of $8.8 million (£2.4 mil- 
lion) compensation to Mr 
King Is only part of a multi- 
million dollar bill faced by 
taxpayers for police crimes. 

A Los Angeles Times inves- 
tigation last year showed that 
in 694 police shooting inci- 
dents since 1989. 745 per cent 


of the officers Involved were 
disciplined. It took a team of 
reporters weeks to uncover 
these facts, which critics say 
should be public knowledge. 

A recent police shooting of 
a 14-year-old boy In an His- 
panic neighbourhood of LA 
has led to another investiga- 
tion. But no explanation has. 
been offered as to why the of- 
ficer was still on the gang pat- 
rol after being named in 1992 
as among 44 officers with seri- 
ous misconduct records. 

Since 1986 he had been disci- 
plined three times for vio- 
lence and misconduct 

Even detective Mark Fuhr- 
man, whose taped boasts of 
violence and rac ism helped 
bring down the prosecution’s 
case against Mr Simpson, had 
told a police psychiatrist in 
1983 that he had uncontrolla- 
ble hostility to blacks and* 

Hispanks. His application for 
a retirement pension was 
refused on the grounds that 
he was lying to get a payoff. 

He was later promoted. 

The LA police have been in- 
vestigating one incident in 
which Mr Fuhrman boasted 
of beating Hispanic gang sus- 
pects after a police shooting 
in 1978. But there is no word 
from the LA police on 17 other 
incidents he described of 
framing or mistreating 
suspects. 

Even as the Simpson case 
wound down, two detectives 
were suspended in an evi- 
dence-tampering case. Inves- 
tigators found that one detec- 
tive had forged a statement in 
a murder case, and that his 
partner had covered up for 

him in court testimony. No Johnnie Cochran, O. J. Simpson's lead defence lawyer, arrives at the studios of CNN to 
criminal charges have yet appear on a talk show on Wednesday during which his former client phoned in to 
been brought criticise the prosecution and media coverage of his trial photographqamian dovarganes 


Paul Webster in Paris 
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B ob denard’s last 
stand ended In the Com- 
oros Islands yesterday 
in humiliation. 

The desperate need for a 
good lunch broke the final 
shreds of resistance at Fort 
Kandami, the military camp 
near the capital Moroni, 
where the mercenary colonel 
and 33 of bis hired European 
gunmen surrendered to 
French officers without a 
tight after being holed up 
with 500 famished Comoran 
soldiers. 

Outside,. 600 elite French 
troops, frminHm g - foreign le- 
gionnaires, realised the 36- 
honr siege was nearing an 
end when they saw the coup 
leader’s men clambering up 
coconut trees to gather a fru- 
gal breakfast 

Only a few hours earlier, 
Colonel Denard had told 
reporters there was no ques- 


tion of losing face a week 
after his sneak raid on one of 
Africa’s poorest territories 
during which he captured 
President Said Mohamed Djo- 

har. “I've got balls In both the 
figurative and literal sense." 
he said. 

Col Denard, aged 66. a ubiq- 
uitous figure in Africa's civil 
wars for 30 years, had a per- 
sonally pressing reason for 
not giving up easily as it bad 
just been revealed that an in- 
ternational warrant for his 
arrest had been issued in con- 
nection with the 1989 murder 
of Mr Djohar's predecessor, 
Ahmed Abdallah. 

His local troops were not of 
the same do-or-die mind after 
they heard they were to bene- 
fit from a general amnesty be- 
cause they had been "led 
astray 

President Djjohar. nearly 80. 
was released during truce ne- 
gotiations and flown out to 
the French territory of 
Reunion for "health reasons". 
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News in brief 


Kenya upsets 


war inquiry 




Americans dismayed that Simpson may get children 


President Daniel arap Mol of 
Kenya has thrown the inter- 
national tribunal on Rwan- 
dan war crimes into disarray 
by refusing to allow any in- 
vestigation of members of the 
former Rwandan regime liv- 
ing tnKenya. writes Greg Bor- 
row in Nairobi. 

He threatened to arrest any 
tribunal members who vis- 
ited Nairobi to pursue Rwan- 
dans alleged to have been in- 
volved in genocide. 


bugged nearly a million tele- 
phone calls and censored 
every telegram and half the 
letters from Japan, according 
to a report on government 
documents made available 
yesterday. The records, kept 
by the US military in Tokyo, 
were released by parliament's 
library yesterday. — AP. 


Lorry kills police 

A Lorry ploughed into a group 
of policemen on an early 
morning jog in Cagayan de 
Oro city, southern Philip- 
pines, yesterday, killing 12 
and injuring 29 others. — AP. 


Ian Kate in Laguna Beach 


M ORE than the ques- 
tion marks raised 
over Its judicial sys- 
tem, more even than the 
ugly insights it afforded 
Into the country’s fraught 
race relations, one aspect of 
Che Simpson saga now pre- 
occupies Americans: the 
idea that the former foot- 
ball hero, who most remain 
convinced brutally mur- 
dered his former wife, will 
In all likelihood soon 
regain custody of the cou- 
ple's two young children. 


The children, Sydney, 
aged nine, and Justin, aged 
seven, have lived with their 
grandparents, Louis and 
Judftha Brown, since Mr 
Simpson was arrested in 
June. 

The Brown family, who 
have repeatedly declared 
their belief in Mr Simp- 
son’s guilt, initially hinted 
that they would fight to 
keep custody of the chil- 
dren If be was acquitted hut 
have struck a decidedly 
conciliatory tone since 
Tuesday's verdict, empha- 
sising that they wanted to 
avoid a bruising battle that 


could damage the children. 

On Wednesday night the 
children saw their father 
for the first time since his 
arrest, spending the night 
with him at his Brentwood 
estate by agreement with 
the Brown family. 

Asked how he felt about 
the visit, Louis Brown, Ni- 
cole Brown Simpson's 
father, said: “It would be 
the highest form of idiocy if 
he did anything to hurt 
them." 

He said the children had 
been in high spirits over 
the visit: “Justin is very ex- 
cited; be, a boy, being more 


interested in his father." 

But In Laguna Beach, an 
affl uent beachside commu- 
nity an hour south of Los 
Angeles near the Brown 
family's home, the ease 
with which Mr Simpson 
has got access to his chil- 
dren has left many 
dismayed. 

“It’s really scary that it’s 
happening that fast,’’ Tanja 
Kearns, aged 25, a waitress, 
said. very sad because 
he’s never going to be able 
to go In public with them 
because people will tell him 
In front of the children that 
he’s guilty." 


Jean Maloney was horri- 
fied: “The trouble is that 
kids today only want to be 
with winners. I think he's 
on drugs; he was on drugs 
all through the trial." 

Many local residents be- 
lieve the Brown family 
have decided to co-operate 
over the children because 
they tear they could not 
win a custody battle despite 
a Californian law that gives 
the best interests of the 
child priority over parental 
rights. 

“They have no legal leg to 
stand on and they know 
that,” Dan Sasso, a 38-year- 


old artist, said. “Even if he 
did it, his emotions were 
directed to his ex-wife not 
his chtydren: I know, hav- 
ing been through a divorce, 
it’s possible to do that” 

The children are divided 
on whether they want to 
return to their father, ac- 
cording to family members. 
“They’re children,' they 
change their minds,” Rolf 
Baur, Nicole Brown Simp- 
son’s cousin, said. “Little 
Justin wants to be with 
daddy; but Sydney, she said 
she wants to be with Denise 
[Brown]: ‘I don’t want to go 
back with Daddy 1 ." . 


Vienna budget row 

Austria’s squabbling coali- 
tion parties must agree an a 
budget this week to avoid gov- 
ernment collapse and prevent 
elections which could propel 
the for right into power, polit- 
ical analysts said. — - Reuter. 


Sporting chance 

People queued up outside 
police stations In Groningen, 
Netherlands, with green 
sports bags to prove they had 
nothing to do with a murder. 
One of the sports hags, given 
out by a firm last Christmas, 
was pulled out of a canal con- 
taining the arms and legs of a 
murdered prostitute. — AP. 


Texas execution 

Harold Lane was executed in 
Huntsville. Texas, by injec- 
tion for killing a cashier, aged 
17, during a supermarket rob- 
bery, becoming the 100th 
Texas Inmate put to death 
since the state resumed capi- 
tal punishment in 1982. — AP. 


Population target 


China said yesterday that its 
population growth is under 
control with the population 
expected to be below target at 
2.2 billion by the end of 
1995. — Reuter. . • 


US ‘bugged Japan’ 

US forces occupying Japan 
after the second world war 


Kangaroos on pill 

Australian scientists want to 
put millions of kangaroos on 
"the pill”, an alternative to 
the rifle as a means of control- 
ling their numbers. — Reuter. 
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The Guardian Friday October 6 1 995 

Today the parlies 
have agreed to 
put down their 
arms and roll up 
their sleeves and 
work lor peace 

. . . We need to be 

clear-eyed about 
this. It matters 
what the parties 
do, not just what 
they say 

President Clinton, 

October 5, 1995 
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Goodbye to all that. . . Queues like this one in Sarajevo are supposed to end under the ceasefire agreement. Its terms say water, gas and other essential supplies must be resumed by next week photograph: bean smith 

Nato split on peace force command 
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John Palmer In Bmcsela 

ATO governments 
struggled last 
night to resolve 
deep divisions 
about how to run 
the largest military operation 
in the organisation's history. 

The United States and its 
European allies have been at 
odds over command and con- 
trol of the proposed 50,000 to 
70.000-strong “peace imple- 
mentation force” <P£F). 

Even as President Bill Clin- 
ton announced the provi- 
sional ceasefire accord, Nato 
defence ministers, meeting in 
Williamsburg in Virginia, 
were debating how the Nato- 
con trolled force would be mo- 
bilised and what its rules of 
engagement would be. 

Meanwhile, members of the 
Bosnia “international contact 
group" — including Britain, 
France, Germany and Russia 1 
— were briefed on the condi- 
tional ceasefire agreement in 
Rome by the special US peace 
envoy, Richard Holbrooke. 


The US defence secretary. 
William Perry, flies to Gen- 
eva today to meet the Russian 
defence minister. Pavel Gra- 
chev, in an effort to overcome 
Russian opposition to sending 
troops to Bosnia under Nato 
command. Mr Perry will pro- 
pose that Russia provide engi- 
neers and other specialist 
support units rather than 
frontline combat troops, since 
these would not be under 
direct Nato command. 

Discussions have begun 
with Islamic countries, in- 
cluding Turkey, Malaysia and 
Egypt, about the provision of 
additional non-Nato forces 
under direct or Indirect Nato 
control. 

Both the US administration 
and the Nato secretary-gen- 
eral, WiHy Claes,, have in- 
sisted that, unlike the UN 
peacekeeping forces in Bos- 
nia, the PIF should be under 
Nato's sole military 
command. 

The complex “dual key" 
system of shared command 
with the United Nations was 
widely blamed for Nato's fail- 


accommodatjon 


ure. until fbig summer, to res- 
pond effectively to repeated 
Bosnian Serb violations of 
UN-designated “safe areas”. 

There is general agreement 
that the Nato troops would op- 
erate under tougher military 
rules of engagement. These 

Britain, France and other 
Buropean Nato counfries are 
willing to provide contingents 
for the PIP. Some UN peace- 
keeping troops provided by 
Nato countries will be redes- 
ignated for the new force, 
while others, such as the Brit- 

force be accompanied by US 
training support for the Bos- 
nian government army. US 
officials say this will enable 
Bosnian government forces to 
resist any Serb aggression 
that might follow the eventual 
withdrawal of the Nato force. 

Bosnia for more than one 
year and should not be given 
longer term peacekeeping 
duties of the kind undertaken 
by the UN. 

But in an effort to meet 
European concerns, Mr Perry 
told Nato defence ministers 

would allow them to hit back 
hard if attacked, or if the 
peace were resisted by break- 
away militias. 

ish air mobile division based 
in Croatia, will be withdrawn. 

Britain and France oppose 
US suggestions that the Nato 

Washington has insisted for 
months that the PIF, which 
will include up to 25,000 US 
servicemen, cannot stay in 

yesterday that the “prafes- 
atanalisatton" of the Bosnian 
government army might be 
needed only if the warring 

Key role for Britair 

l in peacekeeping 

Tknns. — t. ar— » _ • in l. j 

David Fairhall, 

Dttfaoca Correspondent 

gauc utfing wuanmwu Arum 

Bosnia this month will 
probably be replaced by 

vTiuiiunbDurg Dewre news 

of the agreed ceasefire. 
This planning will now be 

wm ue mvoivea lor me 
first time in Bosnia. But 
President Clinton’s deter- 


more heavily armoured 

accelerated. 

mination not to drawn into 

| 'HE headquarters of the 
1 Nato rapid reaction 
1 corps which is ex- 
pected to command the 
peace implementation force 
on the ground is largely 
staffed by the British, 
headed by Major-General 
Mike Walker. 

The British airmobile tori- 

units, equipped with tanks. 
Britain could contribute 
more than the present 8.000 
troops. 

Sorting out the shape of 
the NatoJed force and its 
relationship with the 
United Nations was at the 
top of this week's Nato de- 
fence ministers’ agenda in 

But key elements of an 
earlier plan had long been 
in place, including a rein- 
forced US division of at 
least 20,000 men and a mo- 
bile rapid reaction corps 
headquarters working 
through Nato’s southern 
command in Italy. 

American ground troops 

an open ended commitment 
will be welcome in London. 

The US defence secretary, 
William Perry, has also in- 
dicated that the US forces 
are not expecting to spread 
out across former Yugosla- 
via, patrolling the new 
frontiers, intending rather 
to remain concentrated. 


factions foiled to reduce their 
military forces. 

“We do not want an arms 
race established in Bosnia. 
That would be the worst thing 
that could happen." he said. 

The French defiance minis- 
ter, Charles Millon, said he 
would not support “arming 
belligerents and possibly fee- 
ing the horrors that could fol- 
low". Other Nato diplomats 
said the US plan for training 
the Bosnian army had not 
been considered by Nato. 
“Some see it as compromising 
Nato neutrality, but others 
believe it may help ensure 
peace in the long term after 
we leave Bosnia,” one diplo- 
mat said 

“We will go in only if the i 
Bosnian government is satis- ! 
fled with the peace settlement 
and wants us there, and only 
]f all the parties have signed 
and pledged to respect the 
agreement as well," Mr Claes, 
said in Washington yester- 
day. He told the National 
Press Club that the PIF would 
be in Bosnia for between nine 
months and one year, and 


would have an “exit strategy" 
to prevent its becoming per- 
manently embroiled. 

The force will be des- 
patched only when it receives 
a mandate from the UN Secu- 
rity Council. Although the 
UN is not seeking shared mil- 
itary command, the DS may 
agree to a UN political repre- 
sentative being sent to co-or- 
dinate with Nato command- 
ers on sensitive issues. 

David Bearst in Moscow 
adds: In a sign of continuing 
friction between Nato and 
Moscow, a Russian foreign 
ministry spokesman yester- 
day accused the alliance of 
double standards in bombing 
the Bosnian Serbs on Wednes- 
day but taking no action to 
prevent the B osnian army fir- 
ing at Serb positions inside 
the Sarajevo exclusion zone. 

“Russia has often drawn at- 
tention to unconcealed at- 
tempts by the Bosnian au- 
thorities to take advantage of 
the so-called impartial peace- 
keeping operation and in par- 
ticular Nato attacks," Grigori 
Karasin said. 
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Holbrooke: a hero’s hour 


The US envoy to 
former Yugoslavia 
may prove to 
be unstoppable, 
after pulling off a 
diplomatic coup 
no one believed 
possible, reports 
Martin Walker 
in Washington 




W ITH the Bosnian 
ceasefire. Richard 
Holbrooke, the US as- 
sistant secretary of state, has 
pulled off the most striking 
achievement of shuttle diplo- 
macy since Henry Kissinger’s 
Middle East epic in 1973, and 
capped a diplomatic career 
that began when he was 
turned down for a reporting 
job at the New York Times. 

It has been love-bate with 
the press ever since for Mr 
Holbrooke, aged 54, whose 
aides call him before mid- 
night to tell him whatever the 
Times 'and Washington Post 
have said about him. 

Before the Croatian offen- 
sive in Serb-held Krajina 
transformed the balance of 
power on the ground in 
August, Mr Holbrooke was 
frustrated and planning to 
return to his $900,000 a year 
job as managing director of 
Lehman Brothers. He openly 
condemned Bosnia as “the 
greatest collective failure of 


Jacques Chirac's appoint- 
ment as French president, the 
Serbs’ attacks on the “safe ha- 
vens" of Srebrenica and Zepa, 
and the revival of the Cro- 
atian army, gave him his 
fihanca. Bill Clinton gave him 


the backing for a new flurry 
of diplomacy which began in 
London in July, and reaped 
its first success last month, 
when the Serbs met the 
Croats for talks in Geneva. 

“The lesson of Bosnia Is 
that when Nato is united be- 
hind a policy and determined 
to carry it out, everything 
works. But Nato only works 
when we give full -hearted 
American leadership and 
American H irnrithupTit . 11 Mr 
Holbrooke said. 

“You would not believe the 
difference between negotiat- 
ing with Nato air strikes hov- 
ering overhead and trying to 
do it without air cover." 

He has said: “The Bush ad- 
ministration handed this ad- 
ministration a giant piece of 
crap in Bosnia.” Privately, he 
criticises the Europeans, 
above all Britain, for hand- 
wringing timidity. 

Now certified as a diplomat 
approaching genius level 
after his efforts for Bosnia, 
and angling openly for a 
Nobel peace prize, Mr Hol- 
brooke is likely to push to 
replace Warren Christopher 
as secretary of state in a 
second Clinton term. 

After he was appointed last 
year, Mr Holbrooke’s first 


successes were at the mar gin s 
of Bosnia. He believed the 
real danger was a wider war 
and worked to calm tensions 
between Greece and Macedo- 
nia. Greece and Turkey. His 
team included the US ambas- 
sador to Croatia, Peter Gal- 
braith, and his old friend 
Strobe Talbott 

In Washington be is the ob- 
ject of exasperated admira- 
tion as a social climber who 
helped Pamela Harrtman get 
to the US embassy in Paris by 
writing her commentaries for 
her, and as the ghostwriter of 
Clark Clifford’s memoirs. A 
member of the Clinton admin- 
istration, who has called Mr 
Holbrooke “our own Tricky 
Dicky”, said: “The only thing 
worse than having Holbrooke 
on your team, is having him 
on the outside, plaguing you 
with phone calls to get in.” 

A media groupie, he dated 
the television star, Diane 
Sawyer, and befriended Tina 
Brown. He has since married 
the ex-wife of the ABC news- 
caster, Peter Jennings. 

Nicknamed "Velcro" be- 
cause of his knack of darting 
through a crowd and diving 
into the back of the presiden- 
tial limousine to stick close to 
Mr Clinton, h e had h oped to 
be national security adviser. 
Failing that he wanted to be 
ambassador to Japan, but the 
former vice-president, Walter 
Mondale, beat him to it. 

When the New York Times 
turned him down in Saigon, 
he became personal assistant 
to the American ambassador, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. While 
Richard Nixon was president, 
he joined the Council on For- 
eign Relations and the Trilat- 
eral Commission, where he 
advised the then governor of 
Georgia, Jimmy Carter, on 
foreign affairs. When Mr Car- 
ter was elected president, be 
made Mr Holbrooke assistant 
secretary of state for Asia, a 
rank he still holds. 


Terms of 
ceasefire 


1. Commencing on the 
effective date, the parties will 
implement a ceasefire 
throughout Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina by terminating all hos- 
tile military activities; 

2. The ceasefire will become 
effective at 0001 hours on Oc- 
tober 10, 1995. provided that 
full gas and electric services 
are restored in Sarajevo; 
otherwise, it will become 
effective at 0001 hours on the 
day following snch 
restoration; 

3. To allow for implementa- 
tion of a peace agreement, 
this ceasefire will last for 60 
days or until completion of 



4. All parties will immedi- 
ately ensure that all military 
commanders issue and com- 
pel compliance with clear 
orders precluding (a) all of- 
fensive operations, (b) patrol 
and reconnaissance activi- 
ties, (c) all offensive weapon 
firings including sniper fire, 
(d) the laying of additional 
mines, barriers or obstacles; 

5. All parties will immedi- 
ately ensure (a) that all civil- 
ians and prisoners will be 
treated humanely and (b) that 
all prisoners of war will be 
exchanged; 

6. The parties will co-oper- 
ate with the ceasefire moni- 
toring activities of Unprofor 
and will immediately report 
violations; 

7. All parties will provide 
unimpeded road access be- 
tween Sarajevo and Gorazde 
for all non-military and UN 
traffic; 

8. The undersigned will 
folly honour obligations of 
the Geneva agreed basic prin- 
ciples of September 8, 1995, 
the framework agreement of 
September 14, in eluding the 
obligati o n to afford all per- 
sons freedom of movement 
and all displaced persons the 
right to return home and 
repossess property. — AP. 
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Tried — and prejudiced 

Media circuses over court cases happen here, too 


MEDIA, circuses are not restricted to 
America. True, compared to the triple- 
ringed legal shows in the US, British 
versions look inhibited, constrained 
and repressed. But that is to forget 
American excess. Judge Roger Sanders 
is appalled by the behaviour of the 
British media. He referred eight 
national tabloid editors to the Attorney 
General for contempt this week for 
their stories on Geoffrey Knight, the 
lover of EastEnders actress Gillian 
Taylforth, who was due to be tried on 
an assault charge. The judge abandoned 
the trial on Wednesday after fero- 
ciously condemning the papers for their 
“unlawful, misleading, scandalous and 
malicious” pre-trial reports. The refer- 
ence comes just in time: not just as a 
vitally-needed antidote to burgeoning 
British sanctimony over the superior- 
ity of our own criminal justice system 
compared to' the American, but also 
because of the severe shortcomings of 
the current 1981 Contempt of Court Act 

Few Acts have became so discredited. 
No one, particularly in the wake of the 
OJ Simpson trial, wants to import the 
American approach to criminal justice: 
unrestrained and uninhibited licence 
under the free speech article of the US 
Constitution for prosecutors, defence 
attorneys and witnesses to say what 
they like about anybody (even the judge 
in OJ*s case) before, during and after a 
trial Ironically, it was a US Supreme 
Court judge who rightly ruled there had 
to be limits to free speech, sagely noting 
no one should be able to shout “fire" in 
a crowded theatre. But the principle 
has never been applied to US court 
procedure. Justice has suffered as de- 
fence and prosecuting attorneys — with 
their own careers in mind — soup up 
their cases direct to camera on the steps 
of the court 

Britain used to be at the other ex- 
treme: a media which was muzzled 
from reporting anything, even when It 


was in the public interest after some- 
one was charged. Slowly, the media (on 
occasions egged on by lawyers and 
police) have broken through these 
restraints. Sometimes this has been In 
the public interest such as In the hunt 
for particular suspects. At other times, 
the media's motive has been much less 
pure and justice has suffered. The 
Knight trial is not the first to be stayed 
on the grounds of prejudicial pre-trial 
publicity, even though no earlier case 
has Involved so many papers. 

There are three problems: an out- 
dated Act, a restrictive judiciary, and 
an inhibited Attorney General. From 
the beginning, the 1981 Act was too 
narrowly focussed. Ministers only 
moved because of a European Court 
ruling against Britain for legal 
restraints preventing the media from 
continuing its Investigations into the 
Thalidomide scandal The Act was sup- 
posed to introduce a "public Interest" 
defence, but subsequent court rulings 
have whittled tht* away. By now the 
roles have become so vague that it is 
not the law but the attitudes of particu- 
lar judges which decide whether a 
newspaper has over-stepped the mark. 
The position has been made worse by a 
pusillanimous Attorney General, who 
has refhsed to take on the Tory-support- 
ing tabloids even when there has been 
gross contempt — such as in the case of 
tiie Taylor sisters, whose convictions 
for murder were quashed by the Court 
of Appeal on the grounds that the jury 
must have been influenced by inaccu- 
rate and prejudicial reporting. No 
action followed. 

Media — and the judiciary — require 
clearer guidance. A new Act is needed 
to end the present confusion. It needs 
interpreting by a less restrictive judi- 
ciary and policed by a more robust 
Attorney. New rides are required both 
to stop media excess, but also to provide 
a proper public interest defence. 


Pax Americana . . almost certainly 

But what kind of peace, and who will be expected to keep it? 


BILL CLINTON has gone for electoral 
broke by giving his personal authority 
to the announcement of a ceasefire in 
Bosnia. The cheering must be checked 
by his proviso that it will only take 
effect "if certain conditions are met”. 
How many ceasefires have been viti- 
ated in the past by the failure to, meet 
minimum conditions? This time, with a 
bit of luck and persuasion, the outcome 
will be different These at least are 
practical points: it is easier to restore 
gas to Sarajevo than to agree on a 
fixture map. Both the military and dip- 
lomatic thrust of the past few weeks 
have been powered by US pressure and 
none of the parties concerned will risk 
being the first to break the momentum 
or slight their American godfather .The 
battlefield lias also partially stabilised 
as the Bosnian-Croat offensive runs out 
of steam. Besides, there will be plenty of 
time later for one or more sides to 
insert an obstructive spoke. 

At the heart of the new process lies 
the sobering-up of Serb chauvinism — 
anticipated some time ago by President 
Milosevic but only accepted by the 
Bosnian Serbs when the Croats and 
Nato had called their bluff. As the 
Independent commentator Milos Vasic 
observes in Belgrade, the line of no 
return has been crossed. It also 
requires both Croats and the Bosnian 
government to acknowledge that a win- 
ning streak if pushed too for will' re- 
ignite Serb hysteria. For the first time 
in four years, the negotiating struggle 
has been more in Zagreb than in Bel- 


grade, more in Sarajevo than in Pale. 

The Bosnia government now appears 
to have dropped its insistence on de- 
militarising Serb-held Banja Luka — a 
demand which wait beyond what its 
military advances could justify. In 
return President Tzetbegovic is entitled 
to expect the most solid guarantees of 
open access to the city as well as for the 
last "safe area” id Gorazde. Croatia has 
also accepted the compromise formula 
on Serb-held eastern Slavonia which 
provides for a US-sponsored transition 
but does not say when it will end. 

It may have been coincidence that 
plans sharply to reduce the UN mission 
in Bosnia were finned up yesterday: ft 
is an unfortunate one. The part played 
by Nato air strikes and US pressure in 
shifting the Serbs should not deter the 
UN from playing the role for which it is 
best suited but which circumstances 
have made next to impossible so far. If 
there is, at last, a peace to keep, what is 
wrong with UN peacekeepers? The 
answer is a combination of Anglo- 
French weariness at an overlong com- 
mitment, and of visceral US hostility to 
the UN. The plan now is for a short- 
term deployment of US and other 
ground troops under token UN author- 
ity. How to insert Russian troops is 
unsolved, and there is talk of retraining 
Bosnian government troops to fill the 
gap when Nato forces leave. This Is 
short-sighted madness. Bosnian Serbs 
— and others — will be easily tempted 
to temporise while talking peace — and 
wait for the peace-keepers to go. 


Labour learns to love the bomb 

But does a young country actually need a nuclear deterrent? 


ABOUR took a vote yesterday which 
enuinely deserves a place in the his- 
>ry books of the Blair revolution. By 
oting not to scrap the Trident missile 
/stem. Labour has made an emblem- 
tic break with its recent past Of all 
le signs that the conference has united 
ehind Tony Blair this week, this is the 
lost potent Last year the anti-Trident 
osition was passed by 54-46 per cent 
his year Labour did not even endorse 
ie -regular call for the reduction . of 
efence expenditure to the west Euro- 
ean average, which has been, passed by 
very Labour conference since 1989. It 
larks the end of the ascendancy of the 
nti-nuclear majority. It has lasted 
aroughout the opposition years and 
eaked in the unilateralist manifestos 
F 1983 and 1987. It would be foolish not 
} understand the significance of such a 
loment. Yet it also needs to be seen as 
change of policy rooted much more 
rmly in a Labour party context than 


in a defence one. It has happened more 
because the party sees the policy as an 
electoral liability than because it has a 
credible new way of looking at Britain's 
defence needs. That is why the party 
abandoned unilateralism before the 
1992 election. And it is also why a party 
obsessed with winning the next election 
has made such a switch. Unprecedent- 
edly, the Labour leadership has not 
been defeated on a single issue this 
week, including defence. For Labour, 
victory is worth a bomb. Yet a Labour 
government will need to look- more 
critically at its nuclear weapons policy. 
It was one thing to support the British 
bomb in the context of the Cold War, It 
is another to support it now that foe 
Cold War has finished. Trident exists 
now, but many people will feel that a 
young country does not self-evidently 
need to remain Indefinitely as a nuclear 
power. Eventually Labour will have to 
think again. 



Letters to the Editor 


OJ’s lessons for Britain 


Y OU state that the Simp- 
son verdict "showed 
how in the US, money 
boys a different kind of trial” 
(After tiie mad circus, justice 
goes cm trial, October 4). X 
agree: it seems.to have bought 
a fair ouaOJ was fortunate to 
be able to match the fall 
might af the state, and even 
so, the prosecution still spent 
S3 millio n more than the de- 
fence "dream team". 

As a (white) American at- 
torney who has followed the 
trial from tile start, I would 
also like to take Issue with 
your soundbite coverage, 
which h as been tantamount 
to a misrepresentation of foe 
legal process, ff die prosecu- 
tion can't prove that someone 
committed a crime (and they 
couldn't in this case), then be- 
lief in their “guilt" can only 
be founded on the gut in- 
stincts of foe lynch, mob. 

The defence brought in foe 
issue of race perfectly prop- 
erly to discredit the prosec- 
ution's major witness,. Mr 
Fuhrman, unwo- dotngr they- 
also pieced- together a logical 
and credible alternative — - 
that OJ was set up. The feet 
that the lead policeman who' 
was feted for discovering 
most of the “evidence” was 
found to be a violent racist 


who had means, opportunity 
and motive to plant evidence 
is quite an engaging revela- 
tion- Certain police actually 
kept a vial of OJ Simpson's 
blood in their home fridge 
overnight and returned it to 
the crime scene, - whereafter 
additional blood specks were 
found. 

The barrackroom clamour 
for more- onus to be put oh 
defence teams to rebut prose- 
cution charges is irresponsi- 
ble. For all foe fellings of foe 
US legal system, give me foe 
Fifth. Amendment -over the 
Criminal Justice Bill any day. 
A J Schaefer. 

25b Rutherford Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

T HAT 75 per cent of whites 
say that OJ Simpson is 
guilty is no surprise. He is 
only a pawn in the quest of 
white middle-class America 
to liu^ng a judicial structures. 
One wdy they can do this is 
by eroding the criminal bur-, 
den of pcp<£ ifoich they iefiL, 
makes go 

■free. : -• " 

Here, foe defendant's right 
to silence has been removed 
and hlB silence could be used 
against him tn a court <rf law. 
We know that Michael How- 
ard is only too keen to adopt 


American, penal policies and 
any move to abolish tile crim- 
inal burden of proof would be 
closely watched in Britain. 
Alan Luke. 

220 Ktaigshfll, 

Brandon Street, 

London SE171TG. 

I KNOW there are more Afri- 
can-American men tat jail 
than In college. I know that 
innocent black people have 
been found guilty of murder 
and guilty white people have 
been found innocent of mur- 
der by all-white juries. But 
not erven in my most mean 
descent rage at the racism I 
face and 1 see here and 
around the world would 
think that finding a guilty 
black person innocent or an 
innocent white person guilty 
would be the answer. . 

The OJ Simpson trial jury 
perhaps felt they were in 
some way making me feel bet- 
ter by letting one. of ns go; In- 
stead I feel a deep, profound 
shame. It’s not uncommon for 
domestic -violence to be 
treated perfunctorily until 
foe woman Is -killed but for 
that to happen after a murder 
is incompr ehens ible. 

Robin felly. 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham B5. 


Party pieces 

I N 1938 I was a delegate to 
the Labour Party Annual 
Conference at Southport. We 
confirmed the expulsion of 
one Stafford Crlpps for sup- 
porting a leftwing campaign 
fin: a united front of Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union 
against Nazi aggression. A few 
years later Crlpps was British 
ambassador to our Soviet al- 
lies in the war against Nazi 
aggression. $0 take heart, Lte. 
You never know. *. 

AG Perkins. \ 

22 Sunters Wood Close, 

High Wycombe, 

Bucks HP12 4DZ. 


J OHN Guy (Letters, OctJ> 
ber 5) is misinformed in 
his interpretation of Labour 
hMwtng policy. Ufat allegation 
that Labour is solely inter- 
ested In building council hous- ; 
ing on ghetto estates is with- 
out foundation. Our 
commitment is to an expanded 
housing programme using 
both local authorities and 
housing associations to bu&d 
good-quality new homes at af- 
fordable rents and to . renovate 
our older housing stock. 

Nick Raynaford MP. 

Shadow Housing Minister. 
House of Commons. 

London SWlA QAA. 

VlfHAT is Socialist about a 
■w Labour leader who cuts a 
deal with a private company to 
connect most public institu- 
tions to the Infarm aHnn high- 
way in return for giving it ac- 
cess to foe cable market? It 
will merely make BT even 
more powerful, and will make 
It very difficult far a Labour 
government to exercise any 
effective regulatory powers 

over the company. At least tins 
Government has prevented 
tills by banning BT from the 
optical-fibre network. 

Walter Cairns. 

836 WUmslow Road, 
Manchester M2D8RP. 

I WAS very inspired by Tony 
Blair's vision of New 
Labour, until It came to the bit 
about New Britain, which, ha* 
me very confused. As every- 
one surely knows. New Brit- 
ain Is a tropical island and an 
integral part of Papua New 
Guinea. In my old school 
alias, it Is not a million miles 
from Bryan Gould's New Zea- 
land. So why does Mr Blair 
want to lead his party there? 
Will all those spin doctors 
have to replace their suits and 
mobile phones with tattoos 
and conch shells? 

Julian Meldrum. 

8Sa Halesworth Road, 

Loudon SE13TTL. 



The waljah who kept the change 


Y OUR report (End of road 
for rickshaws, October 5) 
that rickshaws are to disap- 
pear from foe streets of Cal- 
cutta is at once good and bad 
news. It reminds me of a 
strange episode in 1943 when 
American troops bad begun 
to arrive in the city in large 
numbers. Unlike its low-paid 
British, they would not hag- 
gle over prices. Indeed, they 


often did not bother to ask foe 
price. Thus, whan one of them 
took a rickshaw ride, worth 
only a few annas, he gave foe 
rickshaw-wallah 10 rupees. 
The ricksha w-Waflah walked 
away. He assumed that the 
passenger bad bought the 
rickshaw: 

Ernest F Evans, 

25a WhiteMU, ‘ 
Bradford-on-Avon BA15 lSQ. 


Setting store by the Fayeds 


Y OU describe House of Fra- 
ser (City Outlook, Septem- 
ber 27) as having been “ne- 
glected” by the group’s 
previous owners, the Fayed 
family. The revers e is true. 
As the prospectus for the pub- 
lic offer of our. shares last 
year stated: “Total capital ex- 
penditure over the.last seven 
years has exceeded £120 mil- 
lion, of which approximately 
£50 million has been spent on 
refurbishing continuing 
stores and approximately £30 
million on fitting out new 
stores." The. new stores 
referred to indude House of 
Fraser's three stores In out-of- 
town retail centres, foe per- 
formance of which has been 
exceptional. This is hardly 


neglect. In particular, Mr All 
Fayed was actively involved 
in running the business in an 
entirely competent and pro- 
fessional way . 

Your report refers disparag- 
ingly to “the baggage of the 
Fayed years*'. The extent of 
the Fayed family's financial 
commitment to House of Fra- 
ser and the vision shown in 
areas such as the decision to 
. Invest in hi ghly successful 
out-of-town centres suggests 
to me that the baggage 
referred to is more of the 
Louis Vultton range, than the 
shoddy baggage you imply. 
Brian McGowan. 

C hair m an . House of Fraser pic. 
1 Howick Place, 

London SWUP lBH. 


Judge in tabloid scandal shock 


to see that 
yon published, as' If it were a 
feet. Judge Sanders' incorrect 
statement that the Sunday 
Mirror did not inform foe 
police that Geoff Knights .was 
treadling his ball conditions 
until after we published that 
information (Press under fire 
as judge halts trial, October 
5). This was despite your hav- 
ing access to a Mirror Group 
statement which made it 
clear that, contrary to foe 
judge's claim, we i nformed 


the police on August 12, -prior 
to publishing our story on 
August 18, that Mr. Knights 
was breaching his bail condi- 
tions by contacting Gillian 


.Taylforth. The assumption 
which the judge made, and 
which you quoted, about my 
attitude and that erf our repor- 
ter, Terry O'Hanlon, was 
wrong. The judge said that 
any hearing as to whether Mr 
Knights had hreached his bail 
conditions would have been 
held in chambers. In feet, the 
hearing was held in open 
court 

I remain convinced that the 
Sunday Mirror's article did 
nothing to prejudice the 
course of justice. 

Tessa Hilton. 

Editor, Sunday Mirror. 

1 Canada Square, 

London E 14 SAP. 


Richard Rogers on a good-news 
story about Lloyd’s of London 


Y OUR, article (Lloyd’s 
threatens legal action to 
stop the rot, October 5) con- 
centrates on dredging up gos- 
sip from the eighties. It paints 
a picture of the last nine 
years’ use of the Lloyd's 
building as "plagued" by 
catastrophe and confronta- 
tion. Can I quote from a letter 
written by Nick Phillips, 
Lloyd's general manager 
(property), earlier this yean 
“Firstly foe building’s easy 
adaptability and dual femo- 
Htvwing is of enormous long- 
term commercial benefit. 
Secondly, the design concept 
mmhtod Lloyd’s to build 30 per 
cent more lettable space than 
was normally allowed by the 
City planners — ' giving 
Lloyd's huge extra capital 
value. Thirdly, the spectacular 
design.;, has incalculable 
benefits for Lloyd’s in terms of 
its public pruffleand image. 

“The buildtaig has through- 
out its life been fully let de- 
spite thq difficult business 
conditions.” 

The buildtaig was the result 
of a very close relationship 
between the client and the de- 
sign team, closer than on any 
other in which I have been 
involved. That our relation- 
ship with tiie client is diff- 
icult is a myth, that the lifts 
"did not tell passengers 
which floor they were on” is a 
lie, that a "dent removal 
team? exists is an invention 
and that “the doors to foe 
gents were replaced with 
extra steel doors” is inaccu- 
rate. Furthermore, Mr Phil- 
lips indicated to foe journal- 
ist that it was unlikely that 
Lloyd's would sue the 
architect. ' 

What 'Is true is that the 
Lloyd's building is one of foe 
best-maintained buildings in 


the City of London, but that 
some of the vertical pipework 
has been found to be defec- 
tive. Lloyd's, foe. architects, 
the engineers, the contractors 
and their advisers are looking 
into the problem. This is in- 
deed one of London's land- 
mark buildings. 

Sir Richard Rogers. 

Richard Rogers Partnership, 
Thames Wharf, 

Rainville Road, 

London W69HA. 

I HAVE read your article 
about problems with the 
Lloyd’s building. Much of 
what you say Is resurrecting 
old rumours ctf tiie 1980s. As 
chairman of Lloyd's and the 
Redevelopment Committee 
during the design and con- 
struction of foe Lloyd’s build- 
ing, I would like to stress that 
we had a dose, friendly and 
very effective relationship 
with the architects, consult- 
ing engineers, quantity sur- 
veyors and main contaractnra. 
Obviously we had disagree- 
ments , .criticisms prpL lengthy 
arguments but la every 
instance we ware able to-fisd 
a solution acceptable to tiie 
Redevelopment Committee of 
which all the people 1 have 
mentioned were members, 
among others. Though there 
are some who do not admire 
the building, it has already 
demonstrated its adaptability 
to the market's needs — some- 
thing which the two previous 
buildings were unable to do. 

It was completed on time 
and within budget; a remark- 
able achievement when you 
examine other buildings con- 
structed in London over the 
last 20 years. 

Sir Petra: Green, 

Sutton Mill House, 

Ipswich, Suffolk IPS 2TH. 


Howard on probation 


A s A probation officer I 
Mnov find that qualific- 
ations are no longer a 
requirement for my profes- 
sion (Private cash hope for 
'Alcatraz* jails, October 2). 
Michael - Howard wants 
retired, ex-military, maip per-, 
sonnel to supervise the prob- 
lem drinkers, child abusers, 
drug misusers, murderers 
and rapists that X and my col- 
leagues deal with. 

Here was J thtnWng Bii« is 
just another attempt by a fail- 
ing Tory Government to catch 
a last few desperate votes to 
save their own. necks. In feet 
it’s a way of reducing unem- 
ployment by providing for 
those poor ex-uniformed staff, 
struggling to make ends meet 
on their meagre pensions. 


A Country Diary’ 


If only 1 had known this as 
a Home Office -sponsored 
student doing my MA, I could 
have saved myself all that 
study time, foe expense to the 
Home Office and foe years of 
post-qualifying training. I 
now know that all I needed 
was to work for Group 4, 
earning considerably more 
titan at present, and then just 
walk into the job. 

Nigel Bennett. 

Gordon Villas, . 

68 Poulton Road, Carleton, 
Poulton-le-Fyide , 

Lancs FYB 7LX. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: As 
dusk Ml each night this 
spring; owls serenaded one 
another, their hoots echoing 
across the garden and the 
paddock. Are they living in 


foe church tower or in the old 
oaks by foe. village- school? 
Distances are deceptive and 
in daylight I can see nothing 
of them. Then, last night, 
drawing the bedroom curtain 
back for a last look at our 
moonlit garden. I saw a 
humped figure on the window 
siH just like one of those 
wooden Russian dolls. The 
hump swivelled its head and 
stared, unblinking, at me. I 
could hardly breathe it was 
such, a thrill. A tawny owl 
(syntium aluco) is a round, 
portly character with short 
wings and a very large head 
and eyes. Quite unruffled; the 
owl remained for several min- 
utes while 1 slipped away to 
fetch my husband. Tawny 
owls are not rare brae. They 
live in our ivy-covered walls 
and trees * where they lay 
round white eggs. Sociable 
birds, they win tnferate con- 
siderable disturbances from 
humans. I knew one brought 


up by hand for several years. 
The species are not wander- 
ers, travel only a few miles 
from base and never over the 
sea. Sometimes called the 
wood owl, foe bird has been 
accused by gamekeepers of 
taking rfifrfra and even poul- 
try but I think these lapses 
are rare. Temptations must 
be great where thnnwanriw of 
hand-reared birds are in close 
proximity to the woods. To 
their credit, owls destroy field 
mice and rats. They like large 
deciduous woods of ancient 
growth and choose hollowed 
trees or cavernous holes 
which servo them year after 
year for a home. The eggs lie 
among (shippings of wood, the 
entrance a mere slitter such 
a large bird. It is not surpris- 
ing that 1 cant find where 
they nest A local keeper took 
me in April to see downy 
tawny owl triplets sitting in 
the middle of a holocaust of 
corpses which formed a nun- 
part around their nursery. 
Shrews, one strafing, three 
baby rabbits a half-eaten frog. 
One morning there was even 
the remains of a trout 

VERONICA BEATH 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


I N "Jftauri &TYJLB of a canin p 
Dame Nellie Melba, Step* 
toe the West Highland 
terrier — victor in the Great 
Tipster Stakes — has left 
retirement for one abso- 
lutely final performance. 
The crisis of indecision af- 
fecting Conrad Black in his 

search for a new Telegraph 
editor demanded his tal- 
ents, so he has been study- 
ing form In a race that has 
become ever more difficult 
to read. The fancied run- 
ners include Charles Moore 
(editor, S Tel: 4-7 favourite). 
Paul Dacre (editor, D Mall: 

11-4), Dominic Lawson (edi- 
tor, Spectator: i6-i) and 
Adonis Heffer (deputy edi- 
tor. D Tel: 14-1). Among the 
dark horses, meanwhile. Is 
Andrew Neil (Eton and Bal- 
liofc 40-1), who is rumoured 
to have sent Mr Black not a 
letter of application but a 
lengthy video ofhis life and 
works. And then there is 
that close-knit family of 
rightwing pundits; the 
Johnsons — Boris the 
Jackal (20-1). sane and 
rational Paul (5.000-1). 
Thatcher haglographer 
Frank (20-1) and Ben (dis- 
graced Canadian sprinter: 
33-1). Unless Mr Black 
thinks better of abrogating 
Ms duties to a small dog in 
the meantime, Steptoe will 
pick a piece of roasted bird 
(in this case not chicken but 
pheasant) from those placed 
bythe candidate's names on 
Monday. His selection will 
be taxed to Canary Wharf, 
Mr Black will call back con- 
firming the appointment 
and the name will be an- 
nounced here, exclusively, 
on Tuesday - 


T HE NEW editor may 
have an unexpected 
first task. Rhys Wil- 
liams, whom Mr Hastings 
poached from the Indepen- 
dent to become my so-called 
rival on the paper’s diary, 
has postponed signing a 
contract until he learns of 
Steptoe's choice. 


T ODAY'S extract from 
the October Book of 
the Month, Nigel Man- 
sell: My Autobiography, is 
taken from Chapter 4, Fam- 
ily Values. “Like my 
mother, lam very sensitive 
to what’s going on around 
me,” Nigel writes. “I am 
renowned for being an in- 
credible fighter, yet I have a 
soft side to my character. 
Nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to do some- 
thing for a friend or family 
member.” Atthis point, I 
must issue the ritual dis- 
claimer : the Diary cannot 
be held responsible for any 
medical problems suffered 
by readers — so if yon are at 
risk from a sadden surge of 
adrenalin, please stop read- 
ing now. Right, on we go. 
“Throughout my life I have 
found that many people 
seem to regard kindness as 
a weakness and will prey on 
that perceived weakness. 
It’s a side of human nature 
that I wiU never under- 
stand. Kindness Is funda- 
mental to my nature.” I 
can’t take any more of this 
right now. We will try to 
continue next week. 


C ONFUSION sur- 
rounds the true iden- 
tity of my old friend 
Jastalr Campbell, Mr 
‘ony’s Blair enormously 
ikeable press officer. It 
iow seems that Bob's Boy 
>r Bob’s Buoy, as he's 
nown to those heartless 
uffoons who find the death 
t sea ofhis adored boss 
Robert Maxwell a source of 
lerrlment) may bemoon- 
[ghting as the lead singer of 
tie reggae band UB40 — a 
ole for which he adopts the 
obriquet “All” Campbell. 

,t first glance this appears 
n like ly, since Bob’s Boy 
as been busy for much of 
tie past decade writing 
oth political and porno- 
rapMc stories. However, 
here is strong evidence in 
npport of the theory? 
rB40*s biggest hit was a 
ong celebrating the 
abour Party’s rare talent 
ir complaining ceaselessly 
bout unfair press cover- 
ge. The single. Red Red 
fUne, was a number one in 
he early 1980s, and is best 
em embered for the rap sec- 
ion, inserted between the 
borages, that went as fol- 
>ws; “Red red whine, ya 
take me feel so fine/ Ya 
eep me whi n g e i n gat de 
ieejah. all of detune.” 


A SECRET memo, 
beaded “For Your 
Eyes Only” and ex- 
plaining bow to stamp out 
the problem of leaks, has 
been sent to key staff at the 
Scottish Office in Edin- 
burgh. We know this be- 
cause the document was tn- 
stantly leaked to the 
Scotsman newspaper. 





LA and Brighton: a 
tale of two affronts 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


T he EASY point — as 
Tony Blair’s big after- 
no on slid into OJ 
Simpson’s great eve- 
ning — .was spin-doctor dis- 
may: the man who would be 
Prime Miwirfwr gazumped in 
the headlines by a retired 
footballer, bit-part actor and 
wife-batterer. What price 
Young Britain there? But the 
difficult point, toe TV flicking 
from Brighton to CNN Los 
Angeles, was how these two 
events somehow merged into 
one: both increasingly syn- 
thetic. both dripping deluding 
amotion. 

Mild nausea set in a couple 
of hours after OJ’s first, 
relieved, little grin — at the 
dpfbwro topyr] press confer- 
ence as Johnnie Cochran, 
fresh from bis co-joining of 
Mark Fuhrman and Adolf Hit- 
ler. suddenly began offering 


unctuous condolences to the 
Brown family and the Gold- 
man family. Stroll on. And so 
to the prosecution press ses- 
sion, with Marcia Clarke an 
emoting bundle of angst, and 
Christopher Darden collaps- 
ing in florid tears. 

Our host for that occasion 


was Gil Garcetti, the LA Dia 
trict Attorney, gaunt with 
anger and grief. He spoke for 
five minutes. He thanked by 

n nTU g — a long stretching 
list — almost everybody 
who’d worked on the case, 
rather as though he’d won an 
Oscar. And finally? Our 
fhawtot go to the restaurants 
who provided the free meals 
and toe dozens of companies 
who helped sustain us — in 
particular to Data Quest and 
Camputec. Data Quest — pro 
bono publico, of course — had 
apparently provided a million 
dollars’ worth of kit and tech- 
nical assistance free. 

What began as tragedy was 
now the routine credit for any 
Hollywood movie. Limou- 
sines by Ford. Drinks by Mar- 
tini. Cigars by F Castro Asso- 
ciates. And Justice by? 

Was this the queasiest joke 
of the lot? Or would Tony 
Blair, four hours earlier, have 
slipped It into his speech after 
toe British Tglecom bit as yet 


another example of Public 
Sector and Private Sector 

working together? 

And once the first parallel 
dropped, others followed tost 
in the structure of toe TV cov- 
erage. Both had a setpiece 
centre: the verdict or toe lead- 
er’s speech. Both then swirled 
away tor the instant reaction 
that television producers 
love. From Los Angeles we 
joined the black throng in a 
Baptist chapel. A wonderful, 
liberating, stupendous, cheer- 
ing verdict, they said, per- 
forming their lines. From 
Brighton, a wonderful, mas- 
terly, memorable etc speech. 

Structurally the verdict 
made no difference H fld OJ 
gone down, there would 
merely have been a different 
cast of (white) characters 
mouthing toe same adjec- 
tives. Had the Blair speech 
bombed. Mo and Alastair and 
Jack would have merely re- 
dubbed it thoughtful or brave 
or challenging. And the same 


pall of passionate sincerity 
would still have covered the 
countries. 

OJ is passionately sincere 
hi hmiting down Nicole’s real 
MPas. Marcia is passionately 
sincere in defeat Johnnie is 
passionately sympathetic In 
victory. Tony is compassion- 


ate and questing in the search 
tor a new Britain. His audi- 
ence is sincerely ecstatic in its 
prolonged applause. 

Can they all be equally sin- 
cere? Perhaps. Let’s not spy 
cynicism round every comer. 
Fm . sure that Blair meant 
every emotional word he ut- 
tered. It was a terrific speech. 
But it was also only a speech, 
delivered with careful TV 
sound-bites from a specially 
constructed televisual set to 
an assembly with photo op- 
portunities (like Mary Wil- 
son) patty in place. 

In a less confected, manipu- 
lative world, you’d often have 
laughed out loud. Chortle as 
CNN’s legal eagle halls the 
trial as an affirmation of 
America's concern for justice. 
Gurgle as Tony Blair prom- 


These two events 
merged into one: 
both increasingly 
synthetic, 
both dripping 
deluding emotion 


lses to restore local democ- 
racy to toe grass roots (whilst 
summarily dispatching t.}» 
Davies in the TV-free zone of 
the early morning). Grin as 
rich windbags blame the jury 
for deciding too quickly. 
Grimace as Jimmy Knapp 
hails Young Britain's sudden 
attachment to old railways. 

What the Simpson trial 
gave us was a show — toe 
same as Oprah's true confes- 
sions, but better because a 
real life was at stake live on 
television and two young 


people were dead. Really mur- 
dered, with 150 million Amer- 
icans toned in. What politics 
had to offer by way of half- 
hearted competition was an- 
other show to which the ten- 
sion was phoney drama of the 
can-he-rise-to-toe-occaslon? 
variety. Answer: of course he 
could. It’s scripted in toe 
stars- Only Arthur ScargUl 
dies every year. 

So we have a tale of two af- 
fronts. One an affront to even 
vestigial justice. Watch Gil 
Garcetti slag off the jury for 
their "emotional" spasm. An- 
other, alas, an affront to the 
give-and-take of real argu- 
ment. where democracy gets a 

word in edgeways. 

In both cases, toe dreaded 
media are part of toe plot. The 
trial of OJ becomes a produc- 
tion number. The point of the 
party conference — save tor a 
precious three minutes of Roy 
Hattersley — Is to stage a TV 
rally with the reality of politi- 
cal choices squeezed out It’s 
peculiarly apt that the spin 
doctors tor once should rant 
at the broadcasters for choos- 
ing to lead on the other. 

Is the Brighton show a 
preparation for government? 
Hardly. It leaves out toe truly 
difficult things — like finding 
and training the teachers who 
can work the promised mir- 
acles, like baying a lock to toe 
cupboard which stores that 
minty new BT terminal and 
toe pile of laptops. Was toe 
Los Angeles farce an intro- 
duction to the joys of freedom 
under the law? 

Johnnie Cochran is now the 
Number One hero of the black 
community. He is being 
pressed to go into politics, to 
make a presidential run. A 
Veep for the Colin Powell 
ticket? Macabre linkage. And 
I mean that, sincerely. 



David English on how the Labour Party leader proved an agreeable lunch guest 
with the Mail Group - and could be served the Tory paper’s backing in an election 

Tony at our table 


L ORD North cliffe’s 
old office, while 
not as big as Mus- 
solini’s, had a 
pretty fair acre- 
age. After his 
death, it was turned into a 
boardroom and later a dining- 
room to which came toe 
“names” of Britain to break 
bread with successive pub- 
lishers and editors of toe 
Daily Mail Invitations were 
highly prized, particularly 
from toe present Lord Rother- 
mere — who moved the room 
in its Second Empire entirety 

to our new Kensington head- 
quarters — for, under him, 
the gastronomic quality of 
NorthcUffe House became, if 
anything, higher than that of 
the journalism. 

Harold Wilson was a fre- 
quent and popular visitor, 
reminding us roguishly, after 
a particularly lengthy dinner, 
that we had served almost as 
many courses to him as he 
had served . writs on us, Calla- 
ghan, Healey, Grimond, 
Thorpe. Owen, even WedgLe 
Benn, all tucked in at our ex- 
pense, enjoying toe fizz of the 
cross-talk as much as the 
champagne. Of course, it was 
not all affability. Ted Heath, 
asked how the paper could 
help his government, curtly 
responded that we could start 
by sacking our parliamentary 
sketch- writer, Andrew Alexan- 
der, whose views, he snapped, 
were completely "negative". 
Heath was never invited again. 

When Nell Kbmock became 
leader of the Labour Party. 1 
Invited him to join us fur 
lunch at a convenient date 
and he replied that there were 
no convenient dates. Unde- 
terred, I waited six months 
and tried again. X waa told he 
was unavailable tor toe fore- 
seeable future. So Z waited for 
an election to pass (the first 
one he lost) and tried yet 
again. This time I didn’t even 
get a reply. It was childish, 
but it went beyond that It 
was dear that some sort of 
official warning bad been 
issued to Shadow Cabinet 
members that Associated 
Newspapers* dining-room 
was forbidden territory. This 
we proved beyond reasonable 


From war to wooing: the Mail and Labour 


which newspaper oa tb* «v» «f th* 
mi ilactlaa warned voters that Labour would 
put up the price of bw, afeofitb private 
ownership w>d confl tc stew m i m , i goM w ed* 1 
cHngrfngs? . 

H was tho DaBy DaB, of couixa. But the year 
was 1022, when Sonar Law was elected 
prime minister In a Coneervefive landsflda. 
No thing much changed owr the next 70 years 


sfciinst beyond parody, although Private Eye 
cam* up with a convincing spoof Hues' “Vote 
Tory and win a M rt ro .” Hx anii iy e fiimhil w 
treatment of Ne> Kkmocfc in i 002 makaa the 
flktaOon of the Metes Sir David EngHsh with 
Tony BUT eH the more astonishing. Ttoo days 
b s f o r e pe M ng , its grant pag a saids “‘W ar ni ng : M 
youmafco It, they*! taka it,” On poHng day* 
readers were oonfroatsdwtth pictures of Klh-- 
node wad Mpfor and tha question: “Which man 
do you trustt" Ho prizes; for guessing wtiattfM 


minister, had ro e ahnad oqusMy unsympa l hego 
treatment. Tho Mafl lod the pock bi 1 S24 
when K reported the Zinoviev letter — later 
exposed as a forgery — to smear Labour’s 
leaders as paymasters of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. 

L ab o u r ' s 1 003 election c ampa i gn under 
Michael Foot was also indennined by the 
HtaB, writhe scare story a day. Including an HI- 
founded warning that plans for a Nissan ear 
factory, creating M^JOO Jobs, would be 
sc rap ped If Labour won. The paper 1 * jounml- 
Is is we r e so ho r ri fied they caked on the editor 
“to give more space and a fair d egree of 
prominence to unbiased and factual reports”. 

There wa* a blunt responses It was un- 
acceptable for anyone to interfere with the 

paper’s con ten ts or put pressure on the 
editor. That sUH appfias: despite Sir David's 
hlanrtWimantt, the Mates pro-Blair ardour 
may ywtcooL 

Andrew Culf 


doubt by inviting Roy Hat- 
tersley, hinting at a particu- 
larly tempting menu. He 
turned us down, though he 
must have suffered agonising 


pangs of regret at what he 
was missing. In the end. only 
one member of toe Shadow 
Cabinet had toe guts to defy 
the Whip and enter our lair. 
That man was Tony Blair. 

When he arrived — and this 
was several years ago — he 
surprised us instantly by say- 
ing that not everything toe 
Thatcher government was do- 
ing was wrong or stupid and 
In his view a sensible Labour 
government should not neces- 
sarily change too many 
things. It was a pretty refresh- 
ing start to a relationship with 
a Labour politician. But we all 
liked it and him. And so Tony 
became a regular visitor, at 
that time our only link to the 
paranoid and neurotic Labour 
Party of Neil Khmock. 

When John Smith took 
over, normal dialogue 
resumed with the Labour 
Party. That is to say. toe 
leader accepted onr first invi- 
tation and we sat through civ- 
ilised but stilted hmche5 with 
Mm an d Me colleagues, in 

which they were guarded and 


defensive and our question- 
ing was resolutely deflected. 
It wasn’t until Blair took over 
that lunches with a Labour 
leader became fhn once again. 
Much more ton, incidentally, 
than when members of toe 
current Government came 
gloomily to dine. In contrast 
Blair — whether he was alone 
or with his minders — radi- 
ated frankness and honesty. 

So It was no great surprise 
to me when the grant-main- 
tained London Oratory 
School story broke. I bad al- 
ready BIutt what toe 

Labour Party's view would be 
on grammar schools. Would it 
res u rrect Grosland’s final so- 
lution and exterminate toe 
153 remaining? “No,” he 
replied. “That would be 
stupid and pointless." This 
was comforting to me, as a 
governor of my old grammar 
school. So then we'd gone on 
to grant-maintained schools 
and Blair had said he had no 
reel ideological resentment 
against ♦hum. He believed in 
choice and, if grant-main- 
tained schools were doing 
well. Labour’s real interest 
was fn bringing other schools 
up to their standards. Though 
not all his party shared 2us 


views, he added with a smile. 
And we’ve certainly seen that 
this week in Brighton. 

When we talked about trade 
unions and what they had 
done to kffl the British news- 
paper industry, Blair ac- 
knowledged what we had 
gone through- And he indi- 
cated quite dearly that, if in 
power, toe position would not 
be restored to the point where 
we would have to face that 
a gain. Naturally, we wanted 
to believe him. At one lunch, 
the Daily Mail's editor, Paul 
Dacre, mentioned one of his 
paper's justified current ob- 
sessions — toe social and wel- 
fare costs of single mothers 
and what that was doing to 
society. This was so m ething 
that had been raised with 
both John Major and John 
Smith and had brought an al- 
most Identical response — a 
knee-jerk politically correct 
dismissal of the subject But 


to Paul’s surprise, Blair made 
it dear that he shared his 
concerns. Be spoke passion- 
ately about how toe present 
unquestioned acceptance of 
the situation was actually be- 
traying a generation of child- 
ren. That brought us to wel- 
fare as a major issue. The 


debate was intense but it was 
Blair who cut through every- 
thing with the remark: “Well, 
we an agree the welfare state 
has got to be radically re- 
formed. Who's going to do it? 
You may find I am toe only 
one who has the will to do it” 
A thoughtful silence followed. 

Of course, when the fresh- 
ness and the charm of our ex- 
changes with the inventor of 
new Labour recedes after Ms 
departure, we are not en tirely 
left without scepticism. Win 
he control the unions, or they 
him? Is there a secret deal? 
Will foundation schools be 
the killer virus for grant- 
maintained schools? Will tax 
and spending get out of con- 
trol? We have no difficulty in 
rounding up all the usual sus- 
picions. And toe Brighton 
speech has neither confirmed 
them nor dispelled them. But, 
equally, we are not without 
scepticism towards toe pres- 
ent Government So we feel 
we must continue our dia- 
logue with Tony Blair to toe 
point where we can accu- 
rately reflect our opinion of 
him come the election: 
whether to attack him, 
remain neutral or even en- 
dorse him. Nearer the day, 
this is something 1 will dis- 
cuss with our editors and 
then take their views, and 
mine, to our proprietor for 
final judgment 
That day is still a long way 
away. But musing aloud 
about the unthinkable over a 
lunch with Lord Rothermere 
this week, I tried to visualise 
how ow editorials might read 
should we support Blair in 
toe next election. “Could such 
a thing even be possible?" 1 
wondered. “Well, it certainly 
would not be impossible. 
David," he replied, having 
recently come from a two- 
hour one-to-one with the 
Labour leader. So, could 
Associated Newspapers come 
out for Labour? It is too early 
to say. We may or we may 
not But, if we do, remember 
— you read it here first! 

This pitot appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Spectator 


Sir David English is chairman of 
Associated Newspapers 


My smash of a 
speech at the 
Ping-Pong Hall 



Bel Littlejohn 


RIGHTON: First, the 
Tory press contrived it 
so Tony's brilliant 
speech on Tuesday was over- 
shadowed by the news from 
America of a retired foot- 
baller being let off. And as if 
this were not enough, my own 
impassioned speech to toe 
party faithful in the presti- 
gious Ping-Pong Hall of toe 
Hove Leisure Centre went 
wholly unrecorded, thanks to 
toe Tory press reporting on a 
boyfriend of an EastEnders 
star also being let off 

Thanks a lot, Mr Murdoch: 
thanks for keeping the British 
people in total ignorance of 
what Bel Littlejohn was say- 
ing before an audience well 
into double figures on 
Wednesday last in Hove. You 
must be bloody proud of your- 
self, Rupert, you really must 

Thank God for toe Guard- 
ian. After my speech was over 
(and let me tell yon, toe ap- 
plause was audible) the lovely 
Hugo Young — or Young 
Hugo, as we call him tn the 
new, youthful. Labour Party 

— urged me to reprint edited 
highlights in this column. So 
today I take up his challenge, 
offering Guardian readers a 
new vision for new Britain 
under New Labour. 

I had begun in traditional 
Labour fashion, by weiriinp 
out Alastair Campbell to find 
the oldest lady on the streets 
of Brighton. He managed to 
rope in three — a fat one, a 
thin one and an ill one — but I 
picked the one who looked toe 
most poorly as I wanted to 
make some very important 
points about the NHS. At an 
agreed moment Alastair bun- 
dled the old lady on stage. 
This allowed me to pay gener- 
ous tribute to her before an 
audience teetering on the 
brink of tears. “Brenda," I 
said, “you’ve worked your 
guts out for the Labour Party 
these past 73 years. You lost 
alTfhree children down toe as- 
bestos Tninw; and your hus- 
band tragically died bn the 
same day toe Tories increased 
toe Vat on luxury items But 
you never let it get you down. 
You kept an fighting for New 
labour, you kept telling your- 
self that — yes — one day we'd 
have a New Labour Prime 
Minister, who would never 
ever spend taxpayers' money 
on unnecessary provisions to 
those who are a burden on 
society. And Brenda, from the 
bottom of our New Labour 
hearts, we just want to say 
thank you. Thank you for 
keeping toe dream altveT' 

As I wiped my tears away, 
Brenda spoke: “They should 
never have got rid of Maggie: 
she did great in toe Falklands 

— and she wouldn’t take no I 


nonsense frojn the blacks nei- 
ther, and my name’s not 
Brenda, it’s Marjorie, and as 
for those bloody miners...'' 
“Comrades — a big band for 

Brenda!” I interrupted. Alas- 
tair bundled her uffitfag e, mut- 
ing her protests very calmly 
and caringly with an old 
chamois leather and a length 
of sticky-backed plastic. 

And so to my speech proper. 
T say this,” I began. “1 love 
my party. I believe in toe fam- 
ily- And. I believe to the family 
party. And let me tell you this. 
Let me. Tell you. This. I love 
my country. I love it like I love 
my party. And my family. And 
my family in the country. And 
their party. Everyone's in- 
vited. And I will devote e very 
breath I breathe, every sinew 
of my vortex, to making sure 
that this party I love remains 
a part of this country I love.” 

I knew I waa In the middle 
of toe most powerful and im- 
portant speech of my political 
career, and was uniting the 
party as no one had ever 
united it, or at least not since 
Tony’s speech the day before. 

At this point, there was a hit 
of a kerfuffle towards the cen- 
tre of the as the under- 
manager of the leisure centre 
began pointing at toe wall- 
block and erecting two ping- 
pong tables. “Feel New Brit- 
ain come alive," I implored, 
raising my voice as the first 
two contestants on the Hove 
Area ping-pong ladder started 
a bit of a knock-up. “Feel toe 
vitality course through tote 
country's veins and make it 
young again. Feel the country 
reborn. New Britain. New 
Community. New Millenn- 
ium. New World. New States- - 
man. New Potatoes. New Seek- 
os. New Age Travellers. New 
In Today. News at Ten. New- 
ton Abbot Newt Gingrich. 
New and Me Babyf ' 

I bad those that remained in 
toe palm of my hand . It was 
time to spell out hard policy. 
Tm not in the business of 
making promises,” 1 said. 
“But I tell you this. This Is 
what I am falling you. And 
this 1 b what I have just fold 
you. fairly and squarely. I 
have said it once, and once 
only. And now I have said it 
let that be an end to it That is 
what I wanted to say- And that 
is what I have said. And — my 
god — isn’t it time this Tory 
government confronted the 
problems facing Britain today 
with toe same measure of 
sound finance, compassion 
and down-to-earth honesty?” 
Two tell-tale signs told me 
tote was toe right time 'to 
bring my speech to a dramatic 
close: a game of badminton 
had begun in a comer of the 
baD and two attendants were 
blowing op a bouncy castle. So 
I ended with a flourish. “Let’s 
never forget what we haven’t 
forgotten — because surely, 
comrades, that is toe only way 
well ever remember.*' r 
I sat down in triumph. Rum 
where I sat in the Hove Lei- 
sure Centre, toe way ahead for 
New Labour had never looked 
better, if only toe competitors' 
on the Olym pic-size trampo- 
line hadn't been intent on ob- 
scuring the view. 


Advertisement 


"Between a third and a half 
of all cancers are caused by 
eating the wrong types of food” 



If you know which foods to eat - and which to avoid - you 
can dramatically reduce your chances of developing 
cancer of the breast, cancer of the prostate, cancer of the 
colon, cancer of the ovary or cancer of the uterus. 

Ealing tbe right foods can also produce a great 
improvement in your health if you softer from asthma, 
rheumatoid arthritis, heart trouble, indigestion, gall stones, 
varicose veins; wind, irritable bowel syndrome, high blood 
pressure, insomnia, allergies, tinnitus, ulcers, restless legs 
syndrome, premenstrual syndrome and many other 
problems. 

A good deal of nonsense is written and broadcast about 
food. Finding the facts can be difficulL 

Dr Vernon Coleman's book "Food for Thought” gives 
you the truth about foods and bow to eat for good health. 

It contains information on vegetarian eating, 
microwaves, .drinking water, mad cow disease, food 
irradiation, food additives, vitamins, fats and many other 
subjects. 

There’ seven a section explaining bow you can lose 

weight and stay slim permanently and easily. 

”... a guide to healthy eating which reads like a thriller” 

(The Good Book Guide) 

The man is a national treasure* 

(What Doctors Don’t Tell Yon) 

"Dr Vemon Coleman is erne of our most enlightened, 
trenchant and sensible dispensers of medical advice” 
(The Observer) 


To order your copy send a cheque or postal order for 
£9.95 (payable to Hcalthbooks) to: Fbod for Thought 
Sales Office GUI 6. Publishing House, Trinity Place, 
Barnstaple, Devon E5C32 9HJ, Post and padring is 
FREE. Your book will be despatched within 21 days. 
Money back guarantee - simply return within 28 days of 
receipt for a full refund if not delighted. 101 


Published by the European Medical Journal 
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Irven Spence 


Life with Tom, Jerry 
and Scooby-Doo 


I RVEN Spence ("Irv” for 
short), a name not too well 
known to the public, but 
one which appears on mil- 
lions of television screens 
daily, was one of the four top 
animators to be credited on 
more than a hundred Tom 
and Jerry cartoon films pro- 
duced by the famous partner- 
ship of William Hanna and 
Joseph Barbera at the MGM 
Studios, during their era as 
the Rolls-Royce of classic 
animation. 

Although he never sought 
to rise above mere animation 
to the level of director. 
Spence, who has died in Dal- 


j las, Texas, aged 86, spent his 
whole life in cartoon films, 
happily bringing other 
people's creations to life. 

Educated at the University 
of Southern California, he 
first met Bill Hanna on the I 
students' newspaper, which 1 
both teenagers Illustrated 
with lively sketches. He 
entered animation early in i 
the sound era with the legend- 
ary Ubbe Iwerks. Dissatisfied ! 
with his Lack of credit as ere- ! 
ator of Mickey Mouse, Iwerks 
had left his former partner, 
Walt Disney, to set up his own 
animation studio, financed by 
the fanner partner of Unlver- 



War and peace of mind 


T HE life of the psy- 
chiatrist Stephen 
MacKeith, who has 
died aged 88, 
spanned the 
greater part of this century 
and all the dramatic develop- 
ments that have taken place 
daring this period in the 
treatment of the mentally-ilL 
It was also largely through 
his efforts that proper help 
was first offered to help men 
recover from the effects of 
battle. 

He always stressed the 
social itiwimrinn of psychia- 
try and advocated a multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach long be- 
fore it was the norm. A man 
of exceptional energy and cre- 
ativity, he was capable of 
turning the same critical eye 
on himself. Many of hie Ideas 
were innovative, even icono- 
clastic. and were always 
based on strong humanitar- 
ian principles. 

MacKeith came from a med- 
ical background, his father 
and four brothers also having 
been doctors. He grew np in 
Southampton in a family of 11 
children and attended the 
local King Edward VI School 
Later, at St Mary's Hospital 
Medical School, London, he 
was taught by Alexander 
Fleming, and soon after quali- 
fying in 1932, he became inter- 
ested In the treatment of the 
mentally-ilL 

In 2938, he had married 
Frances ("Jo”), the daughter 
of Millais Culpin, the distin- 
guished psychotherapist and 
later the first Professor of In- 
dustrial Psychology at Lon- 
don University. Colpin had 
served as a surgeon in file 
first world war. where he had 
seen case after case of hysteri- 
cal paralysis. 

This condition, he argued, 
was not organic In origin. But 
it was not until 1917 that the 


Allied front . . . MacKeith (in uniform) with Millais Culpin, his father-in-law and mentor 




Cat capers . - . Spence's characters, Tom and Jerry, at play 


Jackdaw 


Easy money? 

GAMBLING has always had 
its dark side. It was not so 
long ago that most countries 
were content to leave the 
business to a few cities like 
Las Vegas, Macau and Monte 
Carlo. In respectable nations, 
gambling was considered in- 
herently immoral. It cor- 
rupted public officials, at- 
tracted racketeers and 
organised crime. It addicted 
and indebted the most vul- 
nerable and gullible of the cit- 
izens. And so it was outlawed 
or kept under tight state con- 
trol. But look around now. 
Cash-strapped governments 
are turning greedily to lotter- 
ies to raise an extra buck — or 


hundred million. They are 
rushing to approve new casi- 
nos, so they can coxa golden 
stream of revenue that totals 
more than $18 billion a year 
in the United States alone. 
The decline or communist 
and authoritarian states has 
unleashed what gambling ex- 
pert Nelson Rose calls the big- 
gest gambling boom since 

FToncisco Franco's death in 
I 1973 turned Spain into the 
slot machine capital of the 
world. It looks like easy 
money, but as governments 
are starting to find out it's 
not Easy Street 
That has not dampened 
j their enthusiasm. Manila 
I recently announced plans to 
build the world's biggest ca- 
sino. Uruguay has hired Hil- 
ton to build South America's 
biggest casino. Greece is 
building Europe’s first Amer- 
ican -style megacasino in Sa- 
lonika. Images of Vegas dance 
in their heads . ... Next year 
Vegas’s theme casinos will 
reach new heights of extrava- 
gance with the opening of the 
MGM Grand’s "New York. 
New York" — a resort built as 
a one- third-scale model of the 
Manhattan skyline, includ- 


sal's Carl Laenwnle. Pat Pow- 
ers. who had his own sound 
system, Clnephone. 

Iwerks created a new car- 
toon hero, Flip the Frog, who 
looked not unlike Mickey 
Mouse minus the big ears. 
Iwerks once explained: “A 
frog more nearly represents a 
human being than anything 
else in all nature. He may be 
the epitome of laziness or 
lightning-like action, as may 
suit bis erratic Impulse." 

This was 1930, Iwerks was 
28, amd Spence 21, very much 
the beginner. The newcomer 
was surrounded by talent — 
above him a giant from long 
experience. Grim Natwick 
(the creator of Betty Boop), 
beneath him a young cell- 
washer and hopeful. Chuck 
Jones. 

No fewer than 37 Flip the 
Frog films were made, includ- 
ing the Cuckoo Murder Case, 
a parody of the popular detec- 
tive films of the day, and 
Technocracy, a science-fic- 
tion affair. Iwerks then cre- 
ated a funny, fiat-bay charac- 
ter, Willie Whopper, who 
starred in several slapstick 
shorts, including another sci- 
fi story. Stratosfear. Bat de- 
spite a successful switch to 
colour, a series Iwerks 
christened Comica lor, the ex- 
pense was so great that he 
had to close down his studio 
in 1936. 

Spence soon found desk- 
space at the Charles Mintz 
studio, where cartoons were 
produced for release by Co- 
lumbia. These starred a 
rather for-removed version of 
the extraordinary newspaper 
comic strip hero, Krazy Kat, 
which had been created by 
George Herriman. Mlntz's 


ing the Empire State Build- 
< ing and the Statue of Liberty. 
“There will never be another 
Vegas." says analyst Eugene 
Christiansen. "But lots of 
! people are trying." 

! Tony Emerson investigates 
gambling far Newsweek. 

Bob’s world 

AND NOW. in the summer of 

1995, Rwanda has become the 
new draw for the emergency 
aid Industry. One hundred 
and fifty non-governmental 
organisations are there, 
along with myriad branches 
of the UN. Eager young Euro- 
peans and North Americans 
drive white Toyotas with lo- 
gos on the doors and radio 
aerials thick as whips waving 
on the bonnet They talk in 
acronyms, walkie-talkies 
strapped to the belts on their 
jeans. Each new foreigner is 
issued with a white lami- 
nated card produced by the 
UN peacekeeping force, 
which failed to stop the geno- 
cide and now falls to prevent 
continued killing. The card 
shows a map of Rwanda and 
an explanation of the UN Se- 
curity system — Green Alert, 


version came out as a cross 
between Mickey Mouse and 
Felix the Cat Mintz was a 
noted corner-cutter, which 
suited Columbia's boss. 
Harry Cohn, but not an artist 
of the calibre of Irv Spence. 
On the lookout for something 
j better, he chanced to meet his 
former friend. Bill Hanna. 

I Hanna had formed a partner- 
ship with Joseph Barbera, 
and together they had won for 
themselves a unit under the 
studio auspices of MGM. 

Hanna and Barbera, not yet 
known by their hyphenated 
trade name, would be die last 
and happiest move of 
Spence's working life. And 
Pass Gets The Boot (1938) 
would be the film that 

changed the life and fortunes 
of Hanna, Barbera and 1 
Spence. 

A CAT-and-mouse 

caper, fast and word- 
less, it featured a cat 
called Jasper and a 
mouse with no name. The 

studio liked it, so did audi- 
ences, and the team was 

asked to make more. A poll 
amongst artists for a name for 
the pair was won by Tom and 
Jerry. Spence worked on the 
series for the entire run, a 
total of some 20 years in all, 
and also put his skills to work 
on several Droopy Dog car- 
toons, directed by Fred "Tex” 
Avery. 

When MGM closed their 
studio, Hanna and Barbera 
went Into television; Spence 
went with them. Together 
they made a number of TV 
series: Yogi Bear and Boo- 
Boo, The Flintstones, The Jet- 
sons and Scooby-Doo, to name 
but a few. 

In 1982, after 30 years with 
the same two producers, he 
finally bowed out of the ani- 
mation game. But as long as 
his television distributors re- 
fuse to trim the credit titles, 
the name of Irv Spence will 
live on. 

PanteGHfard 

Irven Spence, animator, bom 
April 24, 1909; died September 
21,1995 


I British military authorities 
! admitted that they would 
have to do something about 
the loss of manpower result- 
I Ing from "shell-shock” break- 
1 downs. Through Culpin. 
MacKeith got to know many 
well-known figures in psycho- 
therapy (Ernest Janes was a 
family friend and visitor) and 
Culp in's counsel was o£ im- 
mense value to the younger 
man. 

With the coming of the 
second world war, three chief 
psychiatrists were appointed 
for the armed services. Never- 
theless, as late as 2942 there 
were parts of the British 
Army which refused to accept 
the inevitability of psychiat- 
ric casualties in war, a lack of 
vision resulting in the deba- 
cle of Torch, the Allies’ disas- 
trous North African 
offensive. 

In May 1943, Lt Col Mac- 
Keith, of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, was sent to 
the area, where, in the hills of 
Tunisia and in the face of 
strong German action, Brit- 
ish soldiers had broken down 
in large numbers and, since 
there was no appropriate 
local provision, patients had 
to be evacuated hundreds of 
miles back to Algiers. 

With MacKeith's arrival 
steps were taken to establish , 
psychiatric treatment facili- 
ties. (Asked earlier this year 
by on e of his g randdaugh ters 
to record his war-time memo- 1 
ties for her school project, the 
recollections of what he found 
on arrival in Algiers were 
still too powerful for him to 
articulate.) 

It took months of slow, 
pairifai diplomacy for Mac- 
Keith to get his plans ac- 
cepted but, in the I talian cam- 
paign, later in 1943, the Army 
introduced what eventually 
became a three-tier system of 


Eileen Chang 


treatment and rehabilitation 
for psychiatric casualties. 
The new system produced a 
rough SO per cent triage — a 
third of cases returned to 
their units, a third given non- 
combatant roles, and a third 
sent home. 

Such work created its own 
pressures. It involved a com- 
promise between the doctor's 
loyalty to the individual pa- 
tient and the need of the mili- 
tary machine to reduce "wast- 
age". MacKeith felt these 
dilemmas deeply, and would 
later react to any suggestion 
that psychiatrists could have 
stood up more to the military. 
"You have never had the ex- 
perience of being recruited 
into the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in the midst of war, a 
life or death struggle. Instead 
of total loyalty to the patient, 
as in civilian practice, we had 
a divided loyalty 

MacKeith received the mili- 
tary OBE for his work in 
Italy. For two years he was 
adviser in psychiatry to 
Allied Force Headquarters in 
BNAF (North Africa) and 
CMF (Italy) working under 
General Eisenhower. 

E remained inter- 
ested In military 
psychiatry as lt 
developed in, for 
example, Viet- 
nam and the Falklands. He 
used to point out that from 
the American Civil War on- 
wards lessons had been learnt 
in each war, only to be forgot- 
ten before the next one. When 
he came across a fragment of i 
film in the Imperial War Mu- I 
seam showing battle-shocked 
British soldiers arriving at an 
exhaustion station in Italy in 
1944, be was as moved by 
their plight as he had been 50 
years earlier. 

MacKeith's post-war career 


concentrated on work in men- 
tal hospitals and consultan- 
cies in the Far East for the 
World Health Organisation. 
In 1957 he succeeded T P Rees 
as physician superintendent 
at Warlingham Park Hospital, 
Surrey, renowned fo r it s 
innovative policy of allowing 
patients out into the commu- 
nity. Here, he had a particu- 
lar interest in the work of Jan 
Glass, a progressive art thera- 
pist, who brought her ideas 
into the hospital and held suc- 
cessful exhibitions in London 
of patients' work. Not the 
most mitral of men himself, 
he also promoted the use of 
music therapy wife psychia- 
tric patients. 

When he returned to bis 
home county of Hampshire in 
the sixties, other avenues 
opened np to Mm, His wider 
vision was reflected in the 
education received by trainee 
psychiatrists at the Wessex 
Regional School of Psychiatry 
where he proved to be partic- 
ularly adept at recruiting 
married women to part-time 
tr aining posts. He worked in 
health education and held 
teaching and research ap- 
pointments In Western Aus- 
tralia and California. 

Well into his seventies, 
MacKeith started yet another 
branch of his professional 
career. Por some years he had 
been working with his old 
friend, Robert Silvey, on a 
particular interest of theirs. 1 
the subject of “paracosms”, 
their own term for the private 
worlds created and elaborated 
by children and retained by i 
some adults (notably Peter | 
Ustinov and the Russian dis- 
sldent, Vladimir Bukovsky). ! 

After Silver's death, this 
work was coauthored with 
David Cohen In a book. The 
Development Of Imagination: 
The Private Worlds of Child- 


hood, published when Mac- 
Keith was 85. His purpose was 
to "de-pa thologise” the imagi- 
nation within psychiatry. He 
had hoped to discover 
whether psychologists could 
offer any positive account of 
the place of the Imagination 
within our lives, but was 
disappointed. 

Hte own multi-disciplinary 
approach was not in line with 
current thinking but, unde- 
terred, he campaigned 
through student seminars at 
the University of Southamp- 
ton, at psychology depart- 
ments all over the country 
and , notably, at conferences 
of the development psychol- 
ogy section of fixe British Psy- 
chological Society, urging 
others to explore the topic. 

MacKeith rejoiced in the 
development of his grandchil- 
dren, with whom he had a 
rare and close relationship, 
but his interest extended, 
much more generally, to all 
children whose games and 
antics always fascinated him. 
Up to his death he was a regu- 
I lar visitor to the local play- 
group, where he read stories 
to the children, most of 
whom, he would reflect self- 
deprecatingly. bad something 
better to do than listen to 
him. 

Two years ago MacKeith 
joined the Society of Friends. 
After travelling to Greece for 
the first time this year, he 
wrote that visiting that 
country and meeting different 
people "somehow widened 
my struggling understanding 
of people”, and then added, 
characteristically, "What a 
pompons remark!" 

Alice Tomle 

Stephen Alexander MacKeith, 
psychiatrist, bom September 20, 
1906; died September 10, 1985 


Birthdays 


Shanghai classic 


W HEN fiie caretaker 
of a Lae Angeles 
apartment block 
realised that be 
had not seen the old Chinese 
lady for many days, he rang 
her bell and. on getting no ' 
answer, called the police. 
They found the writer Eileen 
Chang dead in bed. She was 
73, hot in many ways she had 
left the world long ago; she 
had stopped writing 40 years 
before and had led a largely 1 
reclusive life, cutting herself 
off from her admirers. 

Chang had spent some time 
as writer-in-resldence at 
Berkeley, California, In the 
mid-1960s, but by then file 
only work she was doing was 
a translation of Lives Of 
Shanghai Beauties, which she 
translated tram the Shanghai 
dialect into Mandarin Chi- 
nese. It was her last homage to 
the vain, bustling and graceful 
city of her childhood. 

Born Into a Mandarin fam- 
ily that had settled in Shang- 
hai after the fall of the Man- 
cha dynasty, her mother, a 
painter, left her sadistic hus- 
band — and Chang — to live 
abroad. Chang also left home 
as soon as she could to study 
In Hong Kong, but returned to 
Japanese-occupied Shanghai 
in 1942 when the colony was 
under siege. 

Her first serious writing 
produced The Love That Lost 
The City , a love story set in 
besieged Hong Kong, which 
was published when she was 
only 22. Those war-time years 
were her most prolific period 
with a flow of short-stories, 
beUe-lettres and no veins, all in 
her highly distinctive per- 
sonal style. The Golden Lock, 
for example, published in 1944 
was about a beautiful young 
woman who marries into a 
large family and is humiliated 
for many years until she be- 


Againstthe 
tide... 
instinctively 
a loner, 
Chang was a 
celebrity in 
Shanghai, 
but her 
writings fell 
foul of 
Chinese 
literary 
fashion 


comes old en o ugh to be an op- 
pressive matriarch herself. 

Although instinctively a 
loner, she became a celebrity 
in >Shanghai. known for her 
beauty and her elegant ward- 
robe. Her writings, however, 
were less well- received, espe- 
cially In the years after the 
victory over Japan. Always a 
maverick — her classical style 
by now flowed against the Ode 
of Chinese literary fashion — 
she briefly joined the revolu- 
tion after the communists cap- 
tured Shanghai, even partici- 
pating In a National Congress 
of Artists. Ultimately, how- 
ever, she fled to Hong Kong. 

There, she wrote two novels. 
The Love On The Red Earth 
about the Korean war and the 
role of intellectuals, and Rice- 
Sprout Song about land 
reform. Both were translated 




into English in the early 1950s. 
By then she had become 
known as an anti-communist 
write: and her writings were 
banned in mainland China 
until the mid-1960s. However, 
the last two novels were by no 
means her best work, written 
more in anger than with the 
se nsib il it y that characterised 
her earlier work. 

Chang knew that. And 
barely wrote again. In Shang- 
hai. she had had a passionate 
affair with a married man, in 
America she married a writer. 
But no one knew much about 

this part of her life, nor ofher 
lonely death. 

Homy Zhao ~~ 

Eileen Chang (Zhang Ailing), 
writer, bom September 30, 1921; 
tound dead September 8. 1995 


Gerry Adams. President 
Provisional Sinn Fein, 47; 
Jarvis Astaire, boxing pro- 
motor. 72; Richie Benaad, 
cricket commentator, 65; 
Melvyn Bragg, writer and 
broadcaster, 56; Richard Ca- 
born. Labour MP. 52; Baron- 
ess (Barbara) Castle of 
Blackburn, former Labour 
minister and MEP, 85; Lord 
Donaldson of Lymington, 
former Master of the Rolls, 
75; Tony Grelg, cricketer, 

Dr Thor Heyerdahl, ex- 
plorer and anthropologist, 81; 
NIall Quinn, footballer. 29; 
Clive Rees, former rugby 
player, 44; Field Marshal 
Sir John Stanier, HM Con- 
stable of the Tower of Lon- 
don, 70; Bruce Grobbelaar, 
footballer, 38; Ernest Wal- 
ton, physicist, 90. 


Death Notices 

MCHARZS. RM WmMmm*. 4th Oct 85, 
peacsMIy al AdOanfaraokM Hospital. Caro- 
ortdgc Pmi Hfesnnocstt RJcftanfe CBE ScO 
wnarttw Professor of Botany. Untvwshy 
Wales, Bangor, in his STtti year. Daariy 
lovsd husband Of Anna (nfta HochanJ Mhar, 
graiKVaUnr and graft grancSather. Funard 
far tem Hy and dose friends, memorial 
meetlna Isler. Bowers only. Donations to 
fwarda Korop Fund. Worm WOtKIfe 
Fund. Qodalmina. Surrey QU7 ixh 

UECKBL (Nee OaBe), on September 30th 
IMS. peacefully in her sleep after a long 
end happy We. Margaret Fowler aged as 
tarmeriy of Blackpool Largs, Outturn. Fat- 
Writ and Ramsgate, Loved companion of 
Qoorge Ledde. She will be mlasad by 
George. FWva. Oeorga. Doug&l Zlbe and 
Katerina Funeral Service on Monday M> 
Qcwt’or « Margate Crematorium. Enqui- 
ries 01737 SCZ796 

dawbon Siofdenty on October 4th. in The 


gey* 1 Surrey County Hospital. Meraaret 
Helen aa«d & Woodstock Sadly mtawd 
by her deters Enid and Unduy. family and 
Mends. Servfcs el Wofcino. Si Joni CrW- 
■Oflisn on Thursday October IZUi to Spm. 

Births 


WSMeFTT. On October the 3rd 1993 lo 
EHmbath and Malcolm a son (CalUun 
Alexander}. 

WJNT. On is; October al Royal Berkshire 
HoephaJ Reading. Kj John and Hilary Hum 
bfae Coiee) a daughter Frances Eleanor 
BCARftarrr. See Herbert. 

Engagements 

RWJORC. Win you marry me. Roger? 
■To plan your announcement telephone 
oi?i rn weo 


Yellow Alert, Red Alert 
There is a list of usrful 
phrases, the words is Kinyar- 
wanda for. ’’Yes’’, "No”, 
"Stop”, “Hello", “My name is 
Bob”. "Where is Kigali?" and 
"Do not shoot”. 

From Where Is Kigali? by 
Lindsey Hilsum, in the current 
edition of Crania. 

Mea Culpa 

I APPRECIATE that all life is 
Solar powered and that every- 
thing is connected to every- 
thing else. Z understand that 
this installation uses sun- 
light which contains a wide 
spectrum of electromagnetic 
radiation, some of which 
could be harmful to my 
health 

1 realise that many of my 
personal choices and actions 
are contributing to the dra- 
matic depletion of the Earth's 
protective ozone layer. 
Science predicts such ozone 
depletion will lead to skin 
cancer, destruction of much 
of the world’s agriculture and 
death of ocean plankton — 
the first link in file aquatic 
food chain. I acknowledge 
that my present lifestyle and 


use of fossil fuels also con- 
tributes to the increase of at- 
mospheric carbon dioxide 
leading to global warming, 
drought, deforestation, and 
I possible catastrophic climate 
| changes worldwide. I take 
full responsibility for all 
these actions and any doses 
of electromagnetic solar radi- 
ation I receive now or in the 
1 future. 

The Damage Waioerfor the Se- 
crets qf the Sun exhibition at 
Union Station In Los Angeles. 

Showing off 

PAUL VERHOEVEN’s Show- 
girls . . . has the distinction of 
being the the first movie 
about Las Vegas that is actu- 
ally more vulgar than Las Ve- 
gas ... For themost part, this 
movie is a blank — a wax- 
work museum with moving 
parts. But I did find some- 
thing rather touching, in the 
emotional rather than the 
lap-dancing sense, in Eliza- 
beth Berkley. She can’t act, 
but the sight of her trying to 
act, doing the sort of thing 
that acting is rumonred to con- 
sist of, struck me as afar no- 
bler struggle than the boring 


old I-know-I-can-make-it en- 
deavours ofher fictional char- 
acter. She must have been told 
at the outset that Noml is sup- 
posed to be a driven woman, 
because she takes care to in- 
vest the most fleeting of 
actions with a Joan Crawford 
intensity; the simple act of 
shaking a ketchup bottle, for 
instance, is modelled on the 
jack-hammer techniq ue of a 
road crew. Showgirls requires 
that Berkley spend at least 
half her time topless, and it 
could be argued. In the inter- 
est not of prurience but of 



Acting up . . . the New Yorker 


pure dramatic method, that 
her breasts are more expres- 
sive than her face. Looking 
closely at her mouth. I saw to 
my surprise that even her lip- 
stick was wearing lipstick, 
and the shear weight of Rev- 
ion, or whatever, seems to 
restrict the free play ofher 
feelings from the neck up ... I 
am not convinved that the 
granting of an NC-17 rating to 
“Showgirls" was correct. My 
advice would have fern ton* 
the film should not be shown 
to people over 17. It is ideally 
designed to sate and thereby 
disarm the predilections of 
teenagers, who might other- 
wise channel iheir lusts into 
anti-social behaviour, such as 
burglary or theatre work- 
shops. 

Anthony Lane reviews Show- 
girls, the first of this year’s lap- 
dancing epics, in the New 
Yorker. 

Hard shoulder * 

HANDS UP. how many of you 
are feeling frustrated atthe 
lack of information on this 
supposed superhighway? I 
have yet tn find anything that 
is worth the cost of hunting it 


out AH I can find is bigots in 
newsgroups, dirty pictures, 
very impressive and glossy 
adverts, very tacky home 
pages and shareware. Oh, 
and e-mail. Forgive me for my 
cynicism, but since I don’t 
need email for work, what 
can I do with it? Can I send a 
message to my bank man- 
ager, book a room in a hotel, 
get my balance on my credit 
card account, order a pizza or 
booka table ata restaurant 
for my birthday? Nope, can't 
do any of these, and no real 
people have e-mail — real 
People have telephones. Sure, 
you can order stuff on the Net 
and wait 28 days- Alterna- 
tively, you can go into town 
and buy it, minus post and 
packing, and have it that day. 

I know which I prefer. 

A letter from John Lancaster to 
Internet magazine. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mailjackdaw&gtiardlan- 
■co.uk^x^^Tj^^^ Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 ■ 
Farringdon Road. London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Predator stalks Boddington 


Lisa Buckingham 



OUNHNG com- 
petition in Brit> 
Iain’s drinks in- 
dustry yester- 
day prompted a 
takeover approach to pubs 
and beer distributor. Bod- 
dington. as weD as more than 
500 job losses at Allied Do- 
mecq’s joint venture brewary, 
Carlsberg-Tetley. 

Shares in Boddington rose 
8 £tp to 361p — valuing the 
company at £416.2 million — 
as executives confirmed a 
takeover approach "substan- 
tially In excess" of the group’s 
market capitalisation. 

Greensll6, the pubs and 


Hunt for 
Knight 
Williams 
salesmen 

Teram Hunter 


F ORMER salesmen of 
Knight Williams, Brit- 
ain's largest firm of fi- 
nancial advisers which 
crashed earlier this year, are 
to be hunted down by lawyers 
and accountants fighting for 
compensation for disgruntled, 
elderly investors. 

Accountants Robson 
Rhodes yesterday joined law- 
yers. Dibbs Lupton Broom- 
head, in agreeing to work for 
free for the 400 members of 
the Knight Williams Action 
Group who believe they lost 
money after being given poor 
fmancinl advice. 

The two firms nre hoping to 
force the investment commu- 
nity to construct a lifeboat 
fund to provide speedy com- 
pensation for investors, with- 
out them having to pursue 
complaints in court. 

They believe that mounting 
concern by MPs, led by Sir 
Anthony Grant, combined 
With political pressure from 
the Treasury, will force their 
hands. 

The second prong of their 
attack will involve pursuing 
former Knight Williams sales- 
men. many of whom have 
since been employed by repu- 
table investment and insur- 


beer company, was widely ru- 
moured to be behind the offer 
although a number of analysts 
favoured the possibility of a 
bid from one of the big brew- 
ers such as Bass or Whit- 
bread, which six years ago ac- 
quired the company's epony- 
mous beer brand now famous 
as “the cream of Manchester". 

An insider-dealing inquiry 
by the Stock Exchange is 
likely,, however, as the price 
and trading activity in Bod- 
dington’3 shares took off well 
before the company admitted 
it was considering the take- 
over offer. 

Although the Boddington 
name is closely associated 
with beer, its business opera- 
tions are centred on 430 pubs. 


most of which are large, man- 
aged enterprises, and nursing 
homes. The group is also the 
country's largest independent 
drinks wholesaler. 

One stock market insider 
said a takeover bid from 
Greenalls would involve the 
predator company mounting 
a sizeable rights issue in 
order to be able to pay sub- 
stantially over the prevailing 
Boddington share price. 

Whitbread, on the other 
hand, would have tittle diffi- 
culty finding the cash for a 
bid. Analysts also pointed out 
that Greenalls hag said it 
would like to move out of its 
northern territory, an ■ aim 
which the acquisition of Bod- 
dington 's pubs would not 


achieve. But rumours of the 
takeover surfaced first in 
Manchester and Liverpool, 
which matches Greenalls' 
Warrington home base. 

Boddington, whose directors 

Control atiarp g and options in 
the Company worth more than 
£2.3 million at yesterday's 
market price, would not say 
when details of the takeover 
bid would be revealed. 

Meanwhile, drinks com- 
pany Allied is sacking 500 
workers at its troubled joint 
venture Carlsberg-Tetley 
which has been given only a 
short time to transform its fi- 
nancial fortunes. 

The planned closure of C-Ts 
Warrington Brewery next Oc- 
tober with the loss at 240 jobs 


was condemned by Camra. the 
Capaign For Real Ale. which 
said the decision would end 
"hundreds of years cf brewing 
tradition" in the town as well 
as threatening the production 
of 16 “real ales”. 

Warrington brews brands 
such as Shipstones and Dav- 
enports for the pubs owned by 
Greenalls. These brands were 
at one stage transferred to C- 
Ts Burton brewery, which 
yesterday atm mm red 150 job 
losses by 1998 but which is 
likely to see the Greenalls’ 
brews once more. 

Allied said yesterday that 
another 100 jobs or more 
would go in the marketing, 
human resources, and sal ey 
operations. 


The job cuts will maim up a 
large part of a £50 million 
reorganisation charge 'ex* 
pected from the group with its 
next set of figures. . 

Operating profits from 
Carlsberg-Tetley — a joint 
venture with the Danish 
brewer, Carlsberg — dropped 
by a! fifth to £67 mill i nn m the 
year to last March and Allied 
cited overcapacity in the beer 
market which is squeezing 
the prices brewers can charge 
to pub managers as well as 
higher sales In the lower mar- 
gin take-home trade. 

Allied has made no secret of 
its desire to withdraw from C- 
T but needs the venture on a 
stronger finunrial footing to 
achieve an exit 



Action group chief Kenneth Jordan is leading the investors* campaign to track down the Knight Williams smooth talkers photograph: Andrew testa 


ance companies. They will de- 
mand that the regulators cen- 
sure such salesmen if they 
Imposed high-pressure deals 
on retired investors. 

Action group leader, Ken- 
neth Jordan, said: “We need 
action now. Some of our mem- 
bers are in their eighties or 
nineties and some have al- 
ready died.” 
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instruments FOR professionals 


The remaining solvent com- 
panies in the Knight Williams 
group will also come under 
the microscope to establish 
whether they can be forced to 
underwrite, or at least con- 
tribute substantially to, the 
special compensation fund. _ 
Neil Micklethwaite, head of 
commercial litigation at 
Dibbs Lupton Broomhead, 


said: “The Knight Williams 
group sold the unit trust busi- 
ness for £15 million. We will 
be asking: what happened to 
that money and did the com- 
pany own the right to make 
that sale?” 

Robson Rhodes has pledged 
a team of experts to carry out 
these investigations includ- 
ing a forensic unit, a corpo- 


rate recovery unit and staff 
with regulatory experience. 

Mr Micklethwaite stressed 
that their goal was to win 
compensation as soon as poss- 
ible for the investors, adding: 
“Time is not on our side. We 
believe that these investors 
must be given access to some 
form of compensation ftind 
that does not involve them 


having to prove their case In 
lengthy court battles." 

Mr Micklethwaite also chal- 
lenged statements made by 
spokesmen for the existing in- 
vestors safety net. the Inves- 
tors Compensation Scheme, 
that it could not pay compen- 
sation to investors who had 
already lost after submitting 
to arbitration. 


Fisons’ independence slipping 
as Rhone Poulenc raises offer 


Paid Murphy 


F ISONS’ days as an inde- 
pendent British drugs 
company seemed num- 
bered last night after Khdne 
Poulenc Rorer, the A m e r ican 
pharmaceutical arm of the 
French chemicals combine, 
tabled an increased and final 
takeover offer valuing Fisons 
at £1.83 billion. 

But Stuart Wallis, Fisons' 
chief executive, refused to 
recommend the new bid, in- 
sisting that it still failed to 
reflect the drug company’s 
true value. 

Meanwhile, a row broke out 
over the execution of a “mar- 
ket raid" by RPR's stock- 
broker, Hoare Govett, which 
netted 16.6 per cent of the tar- 
get on a day of hectic trading 
which last night drew calls 
from. Fisons' adviser, SBC 
Warburg, for a Stock Ex- 
change investigation. 


Warburg’s call for an inves- 
tigation centres around a 
string of trades involving 
some 20 milli on shares that 
were reported soon after 
Hoare Govett began its mar- 
ket raid at 9am yesterday. In 
the afternoon, just before the 
close of stock market busi- 
ness, the trades were struck 
out as it emerged they had 
been reported in error. 

Warburg's case is thought 
to be that these early deals 
gave a false impression, pro- 
viding “momentum” to the 
raid which subsequently 
drew in much bigger sellers. 
The dispate is also thought to 
have been taken to the Take- 
over PaneL 

Pitched at 26Sp-a-share in 
cash, the new offer was de- 
scribed as “enough, but only 
just” by City analysts. 

Hoare Govett bought just 
over 110 milli on shares at 
the offer price yesterday, 
with most of the sellers pro- 


fessional arbitrageurs, who 
took positions in Fisons 
when RPR tabled Its Initial 
240p-a-sbare bid in August 
and who have now locked-in 
quick profits. 

Although there were sug- 
gestions that at least two in- 
stitutions — market-watchers 
pointed to London & Man- 
chester and Scotland's John 
Fleming — had sold out, none 
of the biggest holders of Fi- 
sons appeared to have made a 
move yet 

PDFM. the funds manage- 
ment arm of TJBS, holds just 
nnder 15 per cent, while 
Schroders has 5.7 per cent 
These and other key fond 
managers can expect a furi- 
ous lobbying campaign this 
morning, with Hoare Govett 
and financial advisers Leh- 
man Brothers, trying to shake 
out more sellers. RPR has a 
target of taking its stake be- 
yond 80 per cent by the close 
of business today — a move 


that will give it the freedom to 
carry on buying stock. 

If it fails, holders wanting 
to accept the cash offer will 
have to wait for the final 
deadline on October 20. 

While shares in Fisons 
closed at 263 Wp — below the 
bid pric e, a s ign that the City 
expects RPR's bid to succeed 
— - a spokesman for Fisons in- 
sisted the company would not 
roll over. 

“Today we have seen a final 
offer document and a market 
raid from RPR. The latter 
failed miserably. Bankrupt 
arguments and a stalled raid 
have changed nothing. The 
offer singularly faila to value 
Fisons properly,” he said. 

RPR's chairman. Robert 
Cawthora, countered: “Fisons 
is asking shareholders to put 
their feith in a high-risk strat- 
egy that is simply not credible 
for that company. Our final 
offer Is a compelling alterna- 
tive to an uncertain fixture.” 


Court deals blow to gas suppliers’ hopes of buying more cheaply 


Richard Thomas 


THE High Court yester- 
i day dashed the gas in- 
dustry's hopes that compa- 
nies locked into expensive 
long-term contracts for fad 
would be able to break 
them and buy more cheaply 
in the cuirent marketplace- 

United Gas, one of the 
UK’s biggest independent 
gas suppliers, tailed in its 
legal battle to get out of an 
agreement to buy gas from 
National Power. The High 
Court ruled that United 
was bound by its contract 
despite protests by the firm 
that National Power had 
switched supply to a differ- 
ent pipeline. 

But United scored some 
successes, with Judge 


Tnckey giving the company 
leave to appeal over the 
issue of point of delivery, as 
well as reducing their bill 
for gas already supplied. 

National Power claimed 
it was owed £6 million by 
United, but the court ruled 
that because the physical 
delivery of the gas could 
not be proved by National 
Power, the price paid 
would be that on the cur- 
rent spot market. 

The- court's finding comes 
at a critical time for the lib- 
eralised gas market, with 
plans for extending compe- 
tition to the domestic mar- 
ket next year well ad- 
vanced. United says the 
finding that the supply of 
gas must be physically 
proved, using meters in the 
pipes, before the contracted 


price has to be paid, sets an 
important precedent. 

A spokesman for United 
said: “This is obviously a 
mixed result for both com- 
panies.” But National 
Power said: “The decision 
went our way.” 

Industry sources said the 
main r uling , tying United 
to the contract, would send 
tremors through the indus- 
try, where a large number 
of suppliers are locked into 
deals struck before the 
recent collapse in gas 
prices, caused by a substan- 
tial oversupply. 

This gas “bubble** is the 
result of lower demand 
through successive warm 
winters, and higher extrac- 
tion levels as new fields are 
opened up. Current prices 
— just below I Op a therm — 


are at half the level when 
United signed up with 
National Power a year ago. 

British Gas is caught in 
the same trap, with lower 
demand and expensive gas 
blowing a hole of between 
£50 million and £100 mil- 
lion in its balance sheet, ac- 
cording to chief executive 
Cedric Brown. 

As a result, the firm has 
cut production from its 
own fields and warned that 
profits could be squeezed. 
British Gas insisted last 
night that the case was 
restricted to the specific 
deal between United and 
National Power. But a 
spokeswoman ‘confirmed 
that the company was cur- 
rently conducting confiden- 
tial negotiations with its 
own producers. 


Notebook 


IMF powwow sets 
markets on edge 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


G atherings of the 

great and the good from 
the world’s monetary 
authorities have a habit of 
setting currency markets on 
edge — especially when deal- 
ers know finance ministers 
and central bankers have an 
axe to grind. 

So it was not entirely sur- 
prising to see a degree of vola- 
tility on the foreign ex- 
changes yesterday, ahead of 
the weekend meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund. 
What was suprising, even in- 
triguing, was the actual 
course taken by events. The 
markets know — and if they 
had forgotten, IMF managing 


director Michel Camdessus 
reminded them again yester- 
day — that the big countries 
do not want to see a weak dol- 
lar. Yet down went the dollar, 
dipping below yen 100 in late 
European trading. 

The cause was rather 
oblique. Market rumours sug- 
gested that at least one and 
possibly more central hanks 
had been selling ecus for Ger- 
man marks — the Bundes- 
bank and the Scandinavians 
were mentioned — and that 
dragged down the greenback. 

One Iheocy was that central 
hank« were adjusting their 
reserves ahead of mi expan- 
sion of the membership of the 
European exchange rate 
tnanhaniam- That looks un- 
likely. Italy wants to re-enter 
but its central bank governor, 
Antonio Fazio, was caution- 
ing against haste yesterday. 
Other contenders, like Fin- 
land and Sweden, see no 
reason to rush, either. 

Of course, the dollar's de- 
cline might have been a de- 
layed reaction to the increase 
in Japan's trade surplus or 
even the absence of central 
bank support. But while the 
ongoing row about the gov- 
ernment deficit will cloud the 
outlook for the US currency, 
dealers are already eyeing an- 
other country with possible 
budgetary problems. 

Next week will see a fight 
between the French govern- 
ment and public sector work- 
ers over pay that could under- 
mine budget calculations. 
Yesterday's slide in the franc 
may not have been entirely 
down to its weighting within 
the ecu basket 


Almost in the bag 

^“ISONS has not yet lost its 
p* battle for independence 
I but when the smoke 
from yesterday’s stock mar- 
ket skirmishing clears, 
Franco-American bidder, 
Rhone-Poulenc Rarer, may be 
able to feel the deal Is rather 
nearer to being ih the bag. 
RPR is unlikely to be accused 
of being over-generous. At 
265p a share, yesterday’s in- 
creased offer Is little more 
than 10 per cent up on its 
opening shot and only 6p up 


on the closing price on 
Wednesday night But the 
failure of Fisons to summon 
up a white knight has meant 
the group has looked vulnera- 
ble to an offer which would 
give the arbitrageurs a turn 
and allow long-standing insti- 
tutional shareholders to feel 
they had squeezed a little 
more out of RPR. 

Fisons is continuing to ar- 
gue that RPR is trying to pick 
it up on the cheap and the big 
institutions are still sitting 
tight But the market and the 
absence of an alternative 
offer tells the City another 
story. If the group does fall, 
however, then Stuart Wallace 
and the board can at least feel 
they have done pretty well by 
the shareholders. 

Interestingly, in Fisons 
case, those shareholders are 
predominantly institutions 
who — if Fisons frills — will 
have to decide what to do 
with the £1.88 billion pro- 
ceeds. The money would come 
at a time when the institu- 
tions are already somewhat 
fl ush with cash 

The cheques from Hanson’s 
S2J5 billion offer for Eastern 
group are dropping through 
letter boxes about now. The 
knowledge of that kind of 
cash looking for a home 
should help to underpin the 
equities. How the B ank of 
England, with a raft of gov- 
ernment funding to push 
through, must wish there was 
that kind of loose change in 
the gilts market 


Options dwindling 

K enneth ciarke 

relishes the prospect of 
addressing the party 
faithful slightly less than 
some of his colleagues. As a 
damp, Christian Democrat 
kind of Tory he finds it a bit 
harder to get grassroots feet 
stamping an floors. But his 
task in Blackpool next week 
is likely to be even more up- 
hill than usual, with all the 
latest indicators hinting at an 
economy whose halcyon days 
could be over even before vot- 
ers knew they'd begun. 

Yesterday's figures on 
housing starts snuffed out in- 
cipient hopes of an muniment 
recovery in the property mar- 
ket In August construction 
began on 16,300 new homes — 
14 per cent less than the same 
month in 1994, itself hardly a 
boom year. Meanwhile the 
car industry reported yester- 
day- that last month's car 
sales were down 3.4 per cent 
at 140,069 on September 1994. 

For party activists the path 
ahead is clear. Cut taxes or 
in t erest rates (or preferably 
both) to kick-start the domes- 
tic economy and, in the pro- 
cess, massively shorten the 
odds on a record-breaking 
fifth Conservative term. 

But Mr Clarke’s options are 
constrained. As far as finan- 
cial markets are concerned — 
and they are being asked to 
fund a swelling public sector 
borrowing requirement — the 
best he could do would be to 
alter the balance of policy, 
trading lower interest rates 
for lower spending or higher 
taxes — not the message the 
party wants to hear. 

This looks a very hard cir- 
cle for him to square. Don’t 
hold your breath, but maybe 
Mr Clarke may be tough 
enough not to try. 


Maverick Yorkshire building 
society chief about to resign 


Tors— Hunter 


T HE maverick boss of one 
of Britian’s best-run mort- 
gage lenders is to resign. 
Yorkshire bunding society is 
expected to announce that 
Derek Roberts, its chief exec- 
utive since 1986, will be 
replaced by David Anderson, 
the society’s director of corpo- 
rate development 
The society earlier this 
week mapped out its commit- 
ment to remain a mutual soci- 
ety in the face of a wave of its 
rivals converting to bank 
status. 

Mr Roberts, who has 
worked for the Yor kshir e for 
20 years, will remain on the 
board, taking over as a part- 
time non-executive chafr-mary 
when the current chairman 
Peter Courtney retires as 
chairman next year. 

Under Mr Roberts’ manage- 
ment, the Yorkshire has be-' 


come acknowledged as one of 
the best-managed societies, 
consistently appearing in the 
top-five of tiie league tables of 
Britain's best societies. 

It has long been tipped as 
being one of the most attrac- 
tive targets far being taken 
over by another bunding soci- 
ety — and it has kept an open 
mind about its future 
constitution. 

The announcement earlier 
this week that the society 
planned to i- «main a mutual 
signalled a significant change 
of direction. 

It now appears this change 
will be accompanied by man- 
agement restructuring. 

However, the chief execu- 
tive designate David Ander- 
son stressed that the new pol- 
icy had been designed by Mr 
Roberts, and although the 
society was experiencing a 
“big shift in the agenda”, the 
management changes would 
guarantee continuity. 


TOURIST RATES — SANK SELLS 


Australis 2.02 
Austria 15.40 
Belgium 46.20 
Canada 2.05 
Cyprus 0.BB75 
Denmark 8.80 
Franca 7.87 


Germany 22000 
Greece 381.00 
Hong Kong 12.07 

India 53.46 
Ireland 0.B8 
Israel 4.78 
Italy 2,516 


Malta 0.6476 
Netherlands 2^750 
New Zealand 225 
Norway 9.7G 
Portugal 231.00 
Saudi Arabia 522 
Singapore 223 


South Africa 5.63 
Spain 180.Cn 
Sweden 10.33 
Switzerland 1.76 ■ 
Turkey 74,987 
USA 1.5625 
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IMF looks to 
best growth 
for 8 years 
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Marie Tran 1 in Washington 


T HE world economy 
will grow next year at 
its fastest since 1988 if 
the largest countries 
continue to co-operate on eco- 
nomic policies and currency 
stabilization, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund said 
yesterday in advance of this 
weekend's G7 meeting. 

“We are in a very encourag- 
ing phase of the economic 
cycle.” said Michael Camdes- 
sus. IMF managing director. 
His comments came alter the 
fund's latest World Economic 
Outlook said that such co-op- 
eration was “contributing im- 
portantly to the favourable 
performance and prospects of 
most countries". 

Mr Camdessus sounded a 
warning about aid to the 
world's poorest countries. 
Official development assis- 
tance had fallen below 0-3 per 
cent of GDP, well below the 
UN target of 0.7 per cent, he 
said. ‘Tm extremely worried, 
there is no reason to continue 
such trends and they must be 
corrected," he said. 

He urged the industrialised 
countries to replenish the In- 
ternational Development 
Association, the World 
Bank's soft loan arm, at cur- 
rent levels of 118 billion 
(£11.4 billion). Efforts to help 
the poorest countries would 


be moan inpiagB , Mr Camdes- 
sus said, if IDA was not 
replenished at current levels. 

Finance ministers and cen- 
tral bankers are expect e d to 
approve a doubling of the 
IMF’s $26 billion General 
Agreements to Borrow emer- 
gency fund. The IMF will tap 
the emerging economic pow- 
ers in Asia such as South 
Korea and Malaysia, given 
the reluctance of the US and 
its main Industrial partners 
to boost its hinds. 

The US treasury secretary, 
Robert Rubin, yesterday 
hailed Mexico's financial 
rescue a success as he con- 
firmed that it would repay 
early $700 million of Ameri- 
can emergency loans. 

The IMF is planning a com- 
puter bulletin board to pro- 
vide timely Infm-iriatinTi to 
bead off another Mexico-style 
crisis. The board, expected to 
I be running bynext April, is 
part of the IMF’s campaign to 
strengthen surveillance. 

The bulletin board will tell 
traders and investors where 
to go for information and give 
dates for the release of key 
statistics, such as trade 
figures. 

“One of the best ways for 
countries to protect them- 
selves from erratic markets is 
to disclose Information for 
proper evaluation. As you 
know, markets hate sur- 
prises," Mr Camdessus said. 
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change" — Ian King 


Dealers sued on petrol claim 

FROST Group, Britain's biggest independent petrol retailer, yes- 
terday issued a libel writ against the Retail Motor Industry 
Federation. Frost, which trades under the brand name Save, is 
angry at recent claims by the federation about a new unleaded 
four-star petrol from Sweden It is selling. 

According to the RMJF, the petrol developed ahead of the 
Swedish government’s ban on leaded petrol in March, causes 
riamag p tin re>r anginas, and should be avoided. But Frost said 






Sweet success . . . Amstrad founder, Alan Sugar, promises more good news and acquisitions photograph, andrew testa 


NatWest lead on Amstrad bounces back into black 

works councils 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 

N AT WE ST earned the 
applause of major 
h ankin g unions yester- 
day as it shrugged aside the 
Government's opt-out over 
the European Social Chapter 
and announced plans to be- 
come the first leading British 
financial institution to set up 
an international works coun- 
cil. 

The move brings NatWest 
into line with its European 
competitors which are 
obliged, under Brussels regu- 
lations. to conduct their staff 
relations through pan-Euro- 
pean consultative bodies. 

Banking unions are already 
discussing similar plans with 
insurers. Guardian Royal Ex- 
change and Sun Alliance, and 
have had “preliminary con- 
tact" about works councils 
with Barclays. Lloyds and 
Midlands management. 

But Paul Snowball, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Barclays 
Staff Union, seized on the an- 
nouncement to accuse his 
bank of “dragging its feet” 
over European works coun- 
cils. He added: “In the same 
week that Barclays. Britain’s . 
richest bank, has announced 
a further 570 band-picked : 


“voluntary” redundancies, 
NatWest are announcing posi- 
tive new initiatives in em- 
ployment relations.” 

NatWest said that the coun- 
cil will discuss everything 
from financial per f ormance to 
human resources policies and 
employment trends, but not 
pay or other conditions of em- 
ployment that are negotiated 
locally. 

The finance union, Bifu, 
yesterday said that the agree- 
ment demonstrated that the 
Government “opt-out clause 
in Europe is unworkable". 

The union pointed out that 
NatWest has seen the need to 
set up a European works coun- 
cil even though It has ap- 
pointed as a director Douglas 
Hurd, who was instrumental 
in negotiating the UK’s opt-out 
from the social chapter when 
he was foreign secretary. 

Bifu deputy general secre- 
tary, Ed Sweeney said: "We ex- 
pect more financial institu- 
tions to fbllow suit and set up 
European works councils.” 

Alan Ainsworth. Bifu's chief 
negotiator with NatWest, 
added: "British Hanks and in- 
surance companies are major 
players in Europe — it would 
be a nonsense if OK- based em- 
ployers consulted continental 
colleagues but not our me m- 
bers." 


OUTLOOK/One 
of the UK’s 1980s 
stars shines 
again, writes 

IAN KING 


T HE City could be on the 
verge of witnessing a 
rise in the fortunes of 
One Of the most charismatic of 
the 1980s band of Thatcher i±e 
entrepreneurs — after an ear- 
lier meteoric rise and an 
equally steep falL 
Amstrad, the consumer 
electronics group created by 
Alan Sugar in 1969, has 
bounced back into the black, 
yesterday announcing full- 
year pre-tax profits of £3 mil- 
lion against last year's loss of 
£19.9 million. 

The City, traditionally the 
target of some of Mr Sugar's 
more colourful epithets, with 
the most graphic now being 
reserved for Jflrgen Klins- 
mann, responded cheerfully, 
sending the shares up 12V4p to 
288 Up, after initial caution. 

And, says Mr Sugar, more 
good news is on the way — 
the £60 million acquisition of 
computer group Viglen in 
June last year is looking a 
better deal by the day. while 
Amstrad ‘s loss-making core 
business is expected to at 
least break even this year. 


Of course, Mr Sugar never 
really suffered a personal loss 
of fortune, not even when 
Amstrad was making losses 
earlier in the decade, and in 
the years after the halcyon 
days of the late 1980s, his per- 
sonal wealth has not fallen be- 
low £60 million. 

One reason, then, for palpa- 1 
ble impatience in a subdued i 
Mr Sugar yesterday could be 
a desire to do something with 
the £142 million cash pile the 
company has accumulated. 
Cash has always been impor- 
tant to Amstrad, and even 
with the cost of bedding down 
Viglen. setting up Amstrad 
Direct — its new business 
selling computers and fax ma- 
chines directly to customers 
— and buying modem manu- 
facturer Dataflex, it still man- 
aged to accumulate another 
£42 million during the year. 

At least some of the money 
will probably be spent on ac- 
quisitions over the next nine 
months, with the company on 
the look-out for another Vig- 
len-sized computer or commu- 
nications business. 

Specifically ruled out yes- 
terday, however, was the pos- 
sibility of buying the remain- 
ing 34 per cent of Beta com, 
the cordless telephone manu- 
facturer, that it does not al- 
ready own. “There’d be no 
point," was Mr Sugar's gruff 
analysis. 

Intriguingly, be hinted he 
would be prepared to fund 


Amstrad' 

Stock market value: £3B6m 
Workforce: 1,157 
Interest cover, n/a 

Ful % 

year change 

Sales (fin): 271 2 13.7 
Pre-tax profit (£m): 3.1 115JS 
Eamkngs/stiare (p): 12 108.4 
Dividend/share (p): IS 0 
Pre-tax profit/lass (Em) 
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any deals through a mixture 
of cash and shares, which 
would provide him with a for- 
midable war chest of up to 
£300 million. 

More intriguing still is the 
disclosure that he is uncon- 
cerned at diluting his stake 
through an issue of new 
shares, declaring yesterday: 
“That takes a low priority — 
It is a non-issue as far as Fm 
concerned.” For a man who 


just three years ago wanted to 
taka Amstrad back into pri- 
vate ownership, those are 
chastened words Indeed. 

Meanwhile, consumer con- 
fidence may be at a low ebb 
but Amstrad’s existing 
businesses seem to be doing 
better. The reduced stock of 
classic Amstrad products — 
computers, satellite dishes, 
faxes mid videos — is encour- 
aging, while the initial res- 
ponse to Ultima, the group's 
new electronic face massager. 
launched last week by Julia 
Carling, has also been 
encouraging. 

Mr Sugar Is particularly ex- 
cited about a new product due 
to be launched by Dataflex 
Described as an “all-singing, 
all-dancing plug and play 
communications card for 
PCs", it win provide PC-rao- 
dem users with a host of facil- 
ities, including a fax. answer- 
ing machine and caller 
identification. 

But the big question is 
whether the core business, 
after a streamlining and 
rationalisation process which 
has cost some 30-odd jobs, can 
break even this year. 

IT it can, and Viglen contin- 
ues to flourish, the good times 
may roll once again for Am- 
strad — albeit at a slower rate 
than the glory-glory days of 
the 1980s. 
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reducing l ead emissions into the environment — Ion Sing 


Country Casuals approach 

COUNTRY Casuals, the women’s fashion chain, yesterday dis- 
missed as “opportunistic” a takeover approach from a company 
headed by its former chief executive, John Shannon, who quit a 
year ago after issuing a profits warning. The group reported a loss 
of £2 minion in the year to last January compared with a £3.6 mil- 
lion profit 

The outcome was badly scarred by larger-than-espected start- 
up costs mid the trading deficit from its EIvi chain for larger sizes. 
But Interim losses were substantially reduced and the group's 
new management said this showed potential. Shares rose by 17p 
to 132p on news of the approach. — Lisa Buckingham 


Granada takeover approved 

GRANADA Group's £125 million purchase of Pavilion Services 
Group has been approved by regulators because Granada has 
agreed to sell a minimum of two motorway service areas. Compe- 
tition and Consumer Affair s minister Jonathan Evans said yes- 
terday be had accepted Granada's undertakings and would not 
refer the deal to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission. 

The group must sell the motorway service area at Magor on the 
M4 and fee Pavilion service area at Rivingtan on the M61 while it 
must sell, dose the site of. or cease operating the Pavilion at 
Severn View unless the proposed new Severn Crossing opens 
within 12 months. It is due to open next May. — Tony May 


Strong mark hits insurer 

ALLIANZ. Europe's largest insurer, said the appreciation of the 
mark shaved DM12 billion off its gross premium income in the 
first six months of 1995. If exchange rates had remained constant, 
total group pre mium income would have increased by 72 per cent 
or mare than twice as much as the actual increase of 3.1 per cent 
In premium income In the first half. 

The company said that growth In premium income from for- 
eign business was 25 per cent. Discounting currency fluctuations, 
premium Income would have risen 3.5 per cent Allianz expects to 
cut 1250 jobs from its German operations by 1998 . — Reuter 


Mexico water deal 

NORTHUMBRIAN Water is to pay $24 million (£15 million) for a 
40 per cent stake in Atlatec, an environmental services company 
In Mexico owned by Grupo Cydsa. Subject to clearance by the 
Mexican authorities, the deal could enable Northumbrian to win 
business from water industry privatisations in Mexico, US bor- 
der states, and central and south America. 

The company will appoint two directors to the six-strong 
Atlatec board, and send a manager to Mexico to become market 
development director. South West Water is to pay £4 million for a 
50 per cent stake in an Italian environmental services company 
owned by EMIT. — Chris Barrie 


Storehouse rising sales 

AN upbeat Storehouse group expects its sales to rise by between l 
and 2 per cent in the six months to October 14, after allowing for 
the dispo sal of its One Up stores. Keith Edehnan. its chief 
executive, said sales in Its BhS clothes and household goods chain 
were affected by the unusually hot summer, but itsMothercare 
chain continued to trade strongly. 

Second-half sales would be boosted by the opening of six new 
BhS stores in time for Christmas, together with the completion of 
extensions to major city centre stores. — Tony May 
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Excteauet 90 Oar Notice (Annual Interest) 



Up to E5.0G0 

0.75 

1.00 

1.00 

£5.000 + 

3.37 

4.50 

4.50 

£10,000 + 

3.93 

5.25 

5.25 

£25,000 + 

4.31 
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5.75 - 

£50,000 + 

4.50 

6.00 

6.00 

£100,000 + 

4.68 

6.25 
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Other Exchequer terms available: 



90 Day Notice (Monthly Interest], 30 Day Notice (Annual interest). 30 Day Notice (Monthly Interest) 
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Storm as Grid Italian job. on 
in talks to cut loco logo 
costs despite has Eurostar 
near crisis steaming 


Chris Barrie 


JL POLITICAL storm erupted 
#%yesterday over disclosures 
that the electricity industry 
watchdog. Professor Stephen 
Littlechild, is considering 
relaxing standards at the 
National Grid Company, de- 
spite revelations that the 
transmission system came 
close to collapse in July. 

In the wake of yesterday’s 
Guardian disclosure that only 
emergency action kept the 
nation’s lights on during the 
morning of July 19, the regu- 
lator’s staff at Offer con- 
firmed that talks were con- 
tinuing with the Grid to relax 
operating standards, in a 
move to save money. 

The Grid has calculated 
that up to £28 million could be 
saved — but at the expense of 
greater unreliability of power 
supplies. Although Offer 
stressed that only a very 
slight Increase in unreliabil- 
ity would result 

But Labour trade and in- 
dustry spokesman, Brian Wil- 
son. condemned tbe move: 
“There should be tighter, not 
laser, regulation of the Indus- 
try." He added: “There should 
be no farther closing down of 
generation capacity without 
proper consultation on the 
implications." 

The public service union. 
Unison, also condemned the 
July crisis. Mike Jeram, head 
of electricity, pointed out that 
the generating companies 
would be paid hefty rates for 
bringing emergency plant 
into action. 

One City analyst recalled 
that generators trad made 
windfall profits last year of 
“close to £100 million” due to 
the Grid’s need to call on 
stand-by plant last winter 
when a number of power 
stations went out of action. 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Italians have pil- 
laged Eurostar’s distinc- 
tive logo of a bright star 
shining over three wavy 
lines representing the 
English Channel for use on 
the front of their high- 
speed trains. 

Representatives from 
Italian State Railways yes- 
terday paraded the logo 
under the noses of angry 
officials from European 
Passenger Services, which 
runs Eurostar, at Lille 
station in northern France. 

The train, which is being 
used in a new high-speed 
service between Turin and 
Rome, was on display at an 
exhibition attended by 
Richard Edgeley, EPS's 
managing director. 

EPS staff stoically ran the 
gauntlet of jibes from their 
Italian colleagues. “Not 
only do we run the best 
train In the world, but with 
the Eurostar sign we now 

run the second best as 
well,*' an excited Italian 
railway official said. 

Mr Edgeley was not 
pleased. “They do not have 
the right to use the logo. It 
will have to be removed. 
One of onr partners, 
French Railways, is trying 
to get the Italians to 
reverse the decision.'* 

Mr Edgeley accepts that 
it could be a long tussle as 
the Italians discovered that 
a flaw in the Eurostar pat- 
ent allowed them to use it 
wi thin Italy. 

Eurostar is not baring 
the best of lock with rts 
trade name. It is in talks to 
settle a dispute with a Pari- 
sian parcels company, 
which bears a similar 
name. 


Shareholder information update 


Manweb’s response 
to ScottishPower’s 
final offer 
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On the nod . . . Lindsay Chamock strikes for home on Hi Nod (spotted cap) on his way to victory in yesterday's Allied Dunbar Handicap at York photo jamcwissman 

Age cannot wither Mellottie 


Chris Hawkins 


M ellottie proved the 
wisdom of the adage 
about being only as 
old as you feel when winning 
the 1 5th race of his career at 
the age of 10 at York 
yesterday. 

For a Flat racehorse still to 
be doing the rounds at this 
advanced age is a rarity, but 
this was his fourth win of the 
season and came only five 
days after he finished 10 th in 
the Cambridgeshire. 

After 58 races Mellottie's 
enthusiasm is undimmed, but 
he is not certain to soldier on 
next season. 

"We’ll see how he looks 
next spring, but it's going to 
be diificult to win handicaps 
with him on his current rat- . 
ins. He’s just lost his finish- 
ing kick now." said trainer 
Mary Reveiey's son Keith. 

Hi Nod is another tough 
campaigner and this seven- 


furlongs specialist made it 11 
wins over the distance when 
beating Western Fame by half 
a length in the Allied Dunbar 
Handicap 

This was a particularly fine 
performance by Hi Nod, who 
was racing off a rating of 93. 

whlnh wag Rlh hi gher than hiw 

previous best winning mark. 

Maurice Camacho trains 
this five-year-old, who has 
never won at any other trip 
than seven furlongs. Like 
Mellottie, the key to him is 
fast ground. 

Steve Drowse, the appren- 
tice rider, was lucky to walk 
away unscathed after a horri- 
fying fall from Governors 
Dream in the Sancton Stakes. 
The filly somersaulted and 
appeared to land on top of 
Drowne when hitting the run- 
ning rail and losing her bal- 
ance two Ibriongs from home. 

Drowne was quickly on his 
feet and able to walk away un- 
harmed. Governors Dream 
was also none the worse, run- 


ning loose down the course 
before being caught 

‘Tm lucky because she fell 
on top of me," said the jockey. 
"She was just hanging and 
when 1 switched my whip- 
hand she swerved right and 
hit the rail” 

Ascot's final Flat fixture of 
the season provides some 
moderate fare this afternoon, 
but one or two good betting 
opportunities starting with 
the filly Goalwah (3.05) in 
the televised Bonusprint Oc- 
tober Stakes. 

Goalwah. trained fry Harry 
Thomson Jones, is beautifully 
bred being by Sadler’s Wells 
out of that brilliant miler AJ 
BahathrL 

Like most of her sire’s prog- 
eny, she should appreciate 
the give in the ground today, 
although she has run well on 
a faster surface. 

She reverts to a mile here 
having finished third to 
Poppy Carew over 10 furlongs i 
at Yarmouth in a fast run ! 


race last mouth. Before that 
she had trotted up in a San- 
down maiden. 

The AIM Aviation Nursery 
gives Half An Inch (3.40) a 
chance to score a belated first 
success. 

Half An Inch ran well in a 
15-runner nursery at Brigh- 
ton last time when going 
down by a length to Warming 
Trends. That was at level 
weights and a line through 
the winner suggests Half An 
Inch should have the measure 
of Bold Enough. Barry Hills's 
penalised Newcastle maiden 
winner. 

Ferdie Murphy is better 
known as a trainer of 
jumpers, but French Ivy 
(4.15) has done well for him 
on the level this season and 
looks capable of taking the 
Wyndham Handicap over two 
miles. 

French Ivy, an eight-year- 
old, has been running like a 
horse half his age. He stayed 
on strongly when beaten half 


a length by Unchanged at 
Chester recently, with the 
useful three-year-old Fin la g- 
gan and theprolific Star Rage 
behind. 

That was smart form and in 
line with his win over today's 
course and distance in June 
when he came late in the 
hands of Ray Cochrane, who 
rides him again, to beat Thun- 
der-heart a length and a half. 

In the Mayflower Appren- 
tices Conditions Stakes, 
Beauchamp Jazz (4.45) 
looks one of the day's out- 
standing wagers, although 
the bookmakers are unlikely 
to be giving much away about 
this colt who finished second 
to Medaille Milltaire in the 
Britannia Handicap at the 
Royal meeting. 

Tony Whelan, second on 
Ball Gown in the Cambridge- 
shire, -rides Beauchamp Jazz 
and, along with Dane O'Neill 
and Seb Sanders, looks one of 
the current crop of appren- 
tices likely to make the grade. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Rugby Union 

Transf ersystem 
set for shake-up 


Robert Armstrong on the likely abolition 
of the 1 20-day registration rule for players 


F reedom of move- 
ment could turn Cour- : 
age league rugby into 
a free-for-all next sea- ; 
son. Players will be able to 1 
switch clubs at short notice If 
a proposal by top clubs seek- 
ing to abolish the I2frday reg- 
istration period receives the 
backing of the Rugby Football 
Union commission on profes- 
sionalism which is drafting 
regulations. 

The majority of dub chair- 
men believe the RFU will be 
forced to drop the unpopular 
120 -day rule before the game 
in England goes fully profes- 
sional, otherwise it could face 
an embarrassing defeat in the 
courts. Once players become 
paid employees, any artificial 
restraint on their right to 
change clubs would be con- 
trary to European law. 

The RFU’s six-man commis- 
sion, which meets twice- 
weekly this month, expects to 
come up with a new regula- 
tion on transfers which will 
dictate only a nominal regis- 


tration period cf, say, seven 
days. But any change in the 
status quo will have to be ap- 
proved by next month's cru- 
cial meeting of RFU represen- 
tatives. which must also 
decide whether to grant 
rugby league professionals in- 
stant access to union. 

League One dubs wishing 
to strengthen their senior 
teams by recruiting younger 
players from lower down the 
national league structure are 
particularly upset by the 
sense of stagnation the 120- 
day rule causes among coach- 
ing staff. 

Mike Teague, the Glouces- 
ter team manager, com- 
plained: "Talented young- 
sters are being held back at 
the top leveL They desper- 
ately want to play yet they 
have to spend half the season 
just training and doing noth- 
ing else." 

Conversely, many clubs 
who base their long-term 
plans on the expectation of 
new arrivals are thrown into 


disarray when the players fail 
to arrive because they had 
filled in registration forms 
merely as a precautionary 
measure. 

If rugby union adopted a 
soccer-style transfer system 
then players would have to 
signal their real intentions 
swiftly instead of keeping op- 
tions open and the dubs 
dangling. 

Meanwhile. Dean Richards, 
the Leicester and England 
No. 8, may miss next month's 
international against South 
Africa if he is suspended by a 
Leicestershire disciplinary 
tribunal at a meeting next 
Thursday. 

Last week he received his 
second yellow card in succes- 
sive league games and under 
new rules two cards is the 
equivalent of a sending-off 
and should therefore merit a 
ban. England's manager Jack 
Rowell will await the outcome 
with interest 

• The Italian international 
full-back Claudio De Rossi 
has been suspended after test- 
ing positive for a banned 
drug, the steroid nandrolone, 
at a training session this 
month. 


Hilton returns as ruthless 


Bath leave Ubogu in cold 


Ian Malm 


B ATH’S surfeit of prop 
forwards was graphi- 
cally illustrated yes- 
terday when the England 
tight-head Victor Ubogu 
was dropped by the Cour- 
age league leaders for 
tomorrow's trip to Wasps. 

Bath’s captain Phil De 
Gian ville made no bones 
about stating that the deci- 
sion to leave out Ubogu 
boiled down to a question 
of fitness. 

"Everyone in this side 
has to contribute — for a 
prop that means scrum- 
maging and line-out work 
— and the contribution has 
to be over the full 80 min- 
utes,*' De Gian ville said. "It 
is down to individuals 
within the squad to ensure 
that they are as fit as poss- 
ible, and while Victor 


played fairly well against 
Orrell last Saturday, this is 
something that has been 
building for a while.” 

Ubogu, who will be on the 
replacements’ bench, 
makes way for the Scotland 
loose-head Dave Hilton, 
who plays his first league 
game on the other side of 
the scrum against the for- 
midable Ireland and Lions 
prop Nick PopplewelL Hil- 
ton has not played for Bath 
since the PiUtington Cup 
quarter-final victory 
against Northampton more 
than seven months ago. 

There is still no place in 
the front row for John Mai- 
led, file prop who was a 
member of England’s 
World Cup squad last sum- 
mer.. Apart from Ubogu, 
Bath are uncbaz^ed from 
the side that overwhelmed 
Orrell last weekend, and 
Wasps name the side that 


won at Sale. Bath's 11-10 
defeat at Wasps last March 
helped deprive them of the 
league title. 

Peter Mensah, who has 
recovered from a rib in- 
jury, is set to take over 
from Will Carting in Harle- 
quins’ centre against Sara- 
cens at The Stoop. Carling 
has an ankle injury which 
kept him out of England's 
Tuesday-night training ses- 
sion at Marlow. 

Newport’s former Wales 
lock Kevin Moseley is one 
of three players banned for 
four weeks by a WRU disci- 
plinary panel. Moseley and 
the Bridgend hooker Ian 
Greenslade were dismissed 
for fighting during the 
league match on September 
23, and Treorchy’s lock 
Steve Evans was sent off at 
Abertillery on the same 
day. All three are banned 
until November 1. 
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JHrA 


fOUTHSEA SCAMALE U Channoe 

4-1 W .— — 


2 TOBKI (1 11) (BF) Loill IMiatnolion 
4-11-3 


(7) 

(7) 

to 

to 

(3) 


oypsr BURK llttjwifcnson S-»-13 P 
F- HUDBISHMH0lfY(1K)JLoag 

6-79-13 Jh-TMnCwthy 

SHADOW OP *m. R Strange 5-19-13 B Lyon* (3) 

24 0000377 HOUH(S7)P Murphy 4-10-0 D Behan (7) 
BoObgriM iVsfiweliBm. 92 TcafiJ. 9-1 Heat FaaL Tipping Tin Una, 6-1 Shigls 
Eounang. Mandyl WatTOw. *-1 SouthM* StandaU 10 


Results 


YORK 

9L4K7 (B* 214ydap 1 , THRACIAN. W Cai^ 
son (4-fll#Y};8; Dfcaateyn (6-4). 2 ran. 5. . IJ 
Dunlop) Tots Cl .40. 

2JO(3f>1, MUSIC COLD, Emma O Gor- 
nutn (8-< tav): s, B a n Ha h at 10-4); a, 
00-lBc MaB (7-1). S ran. 1. 2K (W O'Oor- 
rann) Tow: Cl SO: El JO. Cl. 10. Dual F: El .70. 
CSFC3B5. 

3j 00 (Bf SlAjrda); 1, M NOD, L Chamock 
(4-1); S, Wnstam Fama (&-S tavU l t O»m- 
tm b Lad (7-3). 6 ran. X. 2*. (M Camacho) 
Tote- CS.60: Cl BO. Cl JO. Dual F: £3.60, CSF- 
CB.05. TrlcasC CISJSR NFL CaleeUal Key. 
Mubab. 

SJIO (1 m 3* 1 BBydap 1 , AVUNU, A Daly 
(5-1 far); 2, Harry Bronrna (10-lfc S, 
A ah oanr (19-1); 4, AahBba Haal (11-1). 
21 ran. Sh, 31 (8 VWlUame) Tote: C8.10: 
El JO. £2.40. £200. C270. Dual R £41 JXL 
CSF: 157.21 Trlcaac £478*5 Trkr £8490. 
NR: Marry MarmakL 

4jOO (T# 202yib): 1, WEET-ArWNUTI. 
L Denari (13-2); s, Sctebebmy (20-1); 8, 
Jo Mafl (100-30), 16-6 tar Santtm. 11 ran 3, 
hd. (R Hoauiahead)Tou; G6.10: £150. Q.70. 
£1.70. Dual F; £8160 CSF: £114 38 Tricast 
£46781 Trio. £8440. NR: AMann. 

4JUJ (1m Bf SSyda): 1. MfOLOTTIC, K 
Darby (10-11 taw); S, Waatarn Oanawd 
(5-1); 3, Om Hera For Luek (8-1K 12 ran. 
1. ahd. (Mm M Retratey) Tottr Cl .00: CiBO 
£2.00 £200 Dual F: £040. CSF: £8.81 Trkr 
£17.80. NR: Ranbo'a Had. 

BLOO (1m 9f SSyrb); 1 , MOTAKABUEIt, L 
Dattori (evane lav); z. Step Aloft (2-1); 3, 
Mbit Zaa na ya r n (10-1). 8 ran. 10, O (J 
Goadan) Totw CIVO £1.40. £1.10, C1JKL 
Dual F: Cl JO CSF: £090 Trio: £130 NFC 
Palace Guard. 

JACKPOTt £3 792.90 
OUADPOT; EM0.50. 

PLACHPOT: E17.H0 

LUDLOW 

2JtO (Om HtBa): 1 , BUNOEE JUMPCR, R 
Dunwoooy (3-10 law): S, Royal TMmbta 
(8-1)7 3, BaaxOte (25-1) B ran. S.1(T 
Forster) Tott £1 30: £1.10. £1.10. £4.10 Dual 
F: £1 MX CSF: £278. Trio- £9. 90. 

XM (2m 4f Cft): 1, FENWICK, R Duv 
woody (Z-D: a, Wnaza iZS-1); 3, Kateuma 
Lad (13-2). 7-4 tav Kaniay Wood. 12 ran. 4. 
4. (R Hodges) Tow £270 £1.40. £520 £140 
Dual F: £31.40 CSF: E41B9. Tricaat: £25157. 
Trio: £50.70 

3JO [Son St llOyda H<Ha)i 1, JAW AM, 
N Mam (11-8); a, Chmdcbatetw (B-1); S, 
“ ’ (4-5tav). 4ran. 10. 4. (J Scarglll) 

Tata: £2.00. Dual F: £9.30. CSF: £072 NR 
Bright Sappntes. 

X50 (ten Sf 1 lOyda H«fla)r 1, OOLDSM 
HAPJAMBO. J Ladder (7-1); S, Qraan'a 
(6-Tfc S, OHnit (25-1). 4-5 tav 


Thrower. 8 ran. Shd. B. (F Jordan) Tow 
£090; £1.40. £1 80, 0.00 Dual F: Cm^IOl 
CSF: £4022 Tncast £75161. 

4JIO (Sat Cta)t 1.ZAJ1RA, A Magulra (4-5 
tav); X, Qaan am (ovens); a, PanlarHh 
(76-1) 3 ran. Nk. dtaL (P Eccies) Tola: £1.40 
DualF- £110 CSF Cl.Bft NR: Baba^. 

4-SO (2m Bf llOyda Mb): 1.BU38HD 
OUVKR, Miss A PlunkfiU (6-4 (ttav); B,flaai 
Papan m (6-4 (i lav): S, P aa parnte Man 
(16-1). 6 ran. IS, dlsL (N Twlston-Davfes) 
Tow CZOft £1.00. £1.40 Dual F £240 CSF: 
£4.06. 

QUADP0TifiL20 
PtACSPOT: £24.00 

WINCANTON 

2.10(30 Hl#a)l l.ranminMO, W Mar- 
aion (1 1-4 lav); 2. sbMayta Train (S-i). 3, 
Wave HOt (7-4). 12 ran. 3& 72.. [P Rich) 
Tola; tASSk £1.80, £230. £1.80. Dual F- £090 
CSF- £16^2 Trlcaac £45,71. Trio: E760. 
(L40C3m If l-tOydaCIOt f, BANKMOU, 
G Tormay [7-4 tav); S,Tnvnom Chaufoor 
(7-2); *, Db&Bafloii (14-1). 7 ran. 25. 4 (P 
Hobbs) Tow £220; £1.30, £240. Dual F: 
£590 CSF 1 £8 22 

3.10 cate Bf Hdtep 1, CAVINA, L Wy#r 
(11-8 lav); Z, Ram Dny (5D-1); 3, Puftaoh 
PMy (14-1). B ran. 20 no. (N draft am) Tow 
050: £1 JD. £1150 £230 Dual F: £250.70. 
CSF: £4197. Trio- £20020 nr- Laura's 
Flutter. 

B^IO (Ski or Cbh 1 .HUM APPROACH, 8 
McNain (4-5 lav); S, Rommy Creek (7-2); 
*• enq(* Dodger (12-1), 8 ran. IJt 11. (K 
Bailey) Tow d 7ft £130, C1.7Q. Dual F: 
£290 CSF; £495. 

4-10 (On Hdl»): -I, DOMINION'S 
dream, D Bridgwater (4-9-lav): a, owy 
110-1). a, tbndaon (25-1). 8 ran. 15. 35 (U 
Pipe) Tote: £1^0 £130. £1.80. £8.10. Dual P. 
£200 CSF. £&£t 

4-40 (2dt fff Hdtak I.SHAPAR, L Wyor 
12-1 r. a, r bgtta.a Boy (13-2); 3, Herbert 
Itnrtr a na n (13-2). 6-6 tav Mr Copytoraa. 8 
ran. 1 15 (N Graham) Tow dfift £130 
£1-20. £130 Dual F: £20.10 CSF: £1496 
diADPcm £41.50 (oan won); £4498 ear- 
riedlorwardtoAxM teottey. 
PLACEPOTkCnflO 
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FA queries 
Hauge role 
in transfer 


Martin Tharps 


T HE Nottin gham For- 
est midfielder Lars 
Bohinen finally 
joined Blackburn 
Rovers in a five-year, £700,000 
deal last night, though mys- 
tery still surrounds the role 
played In the negotiations by 
the banned agent Rune 
Hauge. 

The Football Association 
wrote to the league champi- 
ons late ysterday to demand 
clarification of Hauge's in- 
volvement, with Bohinen 
himself only adding to the 
confusion. 

Earlier in the day the Nor- 
wegian player had admitted: 
"I have spoken with Hauge 
about Blackburn." But later 
he insisted: “All I want to say 
is that the deal has been done 
by Frank Mathiesen, who is a 
Danish Fife-licensed agent If 
he has used Rune Hauge for 
advice or something, he is 
completely allowed to do 
that” 

Asked specifically if Hauge 
was in the room during the 
negotiations with Blackburn, 
Bohinen replied: “1 know 
everyone wants to know, but I 
have no comment on that" 

It is open to interpretation 
whether Hauge is actually 
allowed to advise in transfer 
negotiations under the world- 
wide Fife ban imposed on him 
after the George Graham 


bung scandal in which he was 
a central character. 

This is why the FA is seek- 
ing clarification of his exact 
role In the Bohinen deal, 
amid concern that he is using 
other agents as 1VoiitT w|>n dur- 
ing bis ban. 

The FA has already passed 
on a complaint to Fife from 
Leicester City over the al- 
leged involvement of Hauge 
in City's proposed purchase 
of the Swedish international 
defender Pontus Kamark. 

The deal has since been 

railed off, but Wamar fc’a offi- 
cial agent was Mathiesen, and 
when the player was asked 
about Hauge’s involvement 
he replied: "It's not forbidden 
to get advice from other 
people." 

Math team denied that he 
had been involved with 
Hauge in the Kamark negotia- 
tions. But there has been sur- 
prise in Scandinavian circles 
that Mathiofi nn im« been 
to act for Swedish and Norwe- 
gian players so quickly, given 
that he became an agent only 
in ApriL Hauge previously 
had the Norwegian market 
sewn up. 

A clause in the £&5 million- 
rated Bohinen's contract 
meant that he could be sold 
for only £200,000 more than 
Forest paid for him. It also 
left the Forest manager Frank 
Clark very angy. “I have to 
say Tm very disappointed in 
Lars. I feel let down.” 


England turn to 
Ruddock again 


David Lacay 


IEIL RUDDOCK was 
again recalled to the 
I England squad last 
night after the withdrawal of 
Newcastle's Steve Howey 
with a knee injury had left 
Terry Venables without cover 
at centre-back for Wednes- 
day’s fiiendly in Norway. 

Ruddock was brought in for 
last month’s match against 
Colombia following the loss of 
Gary PaUister but did not 
play. The chances of the Liv- 
erpool defender adding an- 
other cap to the one he earned 
against Nigeria last Novem- 
ber remain slim. 

Howey’s injury has made it 
more certain than ever that, 
barring farther accidents, 
p altUtar and Tony Adams 
will resume their centre-back 
partnership for the first time 
since the match with Uru- 
guay at the end of March. 

Paul Gascoigne, who suf- 
fered a groin strain playing 
for Rangers against Mother- 
well on Tuesday night. 


remains Venables's principal 
loss. With Peter Beardsley 
recovering from a cartilage 
operation and Darren Ander- 
ton also unfit, the squad that 
reported last night looked 
short of creative flair. 

In Oslo, Venables may well 
be looking to Nick Barmby 
and Jamie Redknapp to 
repeat their successes of the 
Colombia game, as well as 
giving Steve McManaman the 
sort of free role he enjoys at 
AnfleltL Encouragingly, his 
three strikers — Alan 
Shearer, Teddy Sherlngham 
and Les Ferdinand — found 
the net in this week’s Coca- 
Cola Cop ties. 

• Northern Ireland have 
been criticised by Endslelgh 
League clubs for preventing 
members of the squad for 
next week’s European Cham- 
pionship qualifier in Liech- 
tenstein playing this 
weekend. 

Eight of the squad play in 
the league but the Irish FA’s 
move to invoke Fife’s five-day 
rule means they will have to 
be spectators tomorrow. 


Coca-Cola Cup, third-round draw 

Newcastle damp 
down Stoke fire 


S TORE'S Paul Peschlso- 
lido was perhaps reflect- 
ing yesterday on the old 
saying: "Be careful what yon 
wish for because it might Just 
come true”, writes Martin 
Thorpe. 

After scoring the goal that 
knocked Chelsea out of the 
Coca-Cola Cup on Wednesday 
night, Peschlsolido had 
tempted fete by announcing: 
"The bigger team we get in 
the next round the better.” 
Well they do not come any 
bigger than Newcastle 
United, and though Peschiso- 
lido argues that Stoke rise to 
the occasion against larger 
clubs, they will need vertical 
take-off to cope with Kevin 
Keegan’s league leaders. 

Certainly Peschlso lido's 
manager Lou Macarl does not 
share his £2 million-rated 
striker's view that big is 
beautiful. “We are at home, 
which is what I wanted, but I 
didn't really want Newcas- 
tle,” be said. “They are the 
best team in the country and 
will be be very difficult 

opponents.” 

United are also the bookies’ 
favourites to win the cup. 
Nevertheless, the tie will be a 
tremendous boost for Stake’s 
morale and finances — they 
are 20th in the First Division 
and desperately short of 
money. Though the draw does 
bring one small problem. 

"We are so short of players 
I was thinking of phoning 


Kevin Keegan today to talk 
about the possibility of taking 
someone on loan.” said Ma- 
carl. "I don’t think that will 
be possible now.” 

Millwall can add to their 
giant-killing cup exploits with 
a home draw against Sheffield 
Wednesday, who have man- 
aged only two Premiership 
wins so tar this season. 

The London side’s defeat of 
Evert on during the week has 
already stirred memories of 
last season's cup victories 


over Arsenal, Chelsea and 
Nottingham Forest and now 
the New Den is ready to taka 
a new scalp. 

It is also ready to acclaim a 
new hero m the 19-year-old 
Scott Taylor, who came on as 
a substitute to pot two goals 

past Everton.- 

After all the emotion and 
effort that went Into beating 
Manchester United, York's 
draw was more dried prune 
than plum: Queens Park 
Rangers away. Their York- 
shire neighbours Bradford, 
who knocked out Not tin g h a m 
Forest, fared little better. 
They have to visit Norwich. 
And Charlton’s reward for 
beating Wimbledon 8-7 on ag- 
gregate? Wolves away. 

Two of the most glamour- 
ous money -spinning ties for 
smaller dubs involve Wat- 
ford, who are at home to foe 
champions Blackburn, and 
Barnsley, who will be show- 
ing off their recently 
revamped ground to Arsenal. 

Barnsley have had plenty of 
practice at mixing with the 
stars of late, with Liverpool's 
Jan Molby currently on loan 
there for a month. However, 
the Anfield club do not want 
him cop-tied and will refuse 
permission for him to play. 

There are three all-Premier- 
shlp ties. Liverpool are at 
home to Manchester City, 
Coventry are at home to Tot- 
tenham and Southampton 
entertain West Ham, with 
fans of both clubs praying 
that foe tie will not be a 
repeat of the witless league 
game that struggled to pass 
for entertainment on Monday 
nig h t 

THMS-ROUHD DRAW* Siofc* v 
Nombum; Watford « BUcttaim: ftMdlns 
w Bunn OPR * Yortc Cwwtty * ToUortwm: 

SoufbmpKHi v WM Ham; Darby v Lm4k 

Millwall * Siiafl Wad: WrtwnghMi « 
Tmanara; WOMt a Charlton; Bolton v 
Laicmisr; Cryaial P«Uoa * 
uiddinbrongh: Norwich v Bradford; 
Barnsley v .Artaoai; Aston Villa v 
Stockport LMrpooi « Ma n cftafr CRjr. 
Tla* to ba played wean oofnraaaeiftg 
October J*. 




Hand of&te. ..Montgomerie feels foe pain In his wrist as he watches his tee-shot on the 17th FworoGRAm pauujs poneak 

Michael Britten in Berlin on the Scot’s receding hopes of a third Vardon Trophy 

Montgomerie out on a limb 
as injury forces withdrawal 


C OLIN Montgomerie’s 
hopes of winning the 
European Order of 
Merit for a third 
successive year were put in 
jeopardy here yesterday when 
he was forced to withdraw 
from the Mercedes German 
Masters with an injured 
wrist 

The Scot pulled oat of the 
penultimate event on foe PGA 
European Tour after scoring 
76, leaving Sam Torrance and 
Bernhard Longer with foe op- 
portunity to establish signifi- 
cant monetary advantage 
prior to the end-of-season 
Volvo Masters at Valderrama 
on October 26-29. 

Torrance had an opening 71 
and Longer, seeking his 10th 
European victory on home 
soil, opened with a five-under- 
par 67, three shots behind the 
Swedish trio of Fer-Ulrik Jo- 
hansson, Eriksson and 
Anders Forsbrand and the 
South African Open chan> 


Cantona 
given no 
breather 


E ric cantona, -who 
returned from an 
eight-month suspen- 
sion last Sunday, has been 
left oat of France’s squad 
for next week's crucial 
European Championship 
qualifier In Romania but 
may play tomorrow in a 
low-key fixture at Old 
Trafford. 

Alex Ferguson, the Man- 
chester United manager, 
wants the fiery striker to 
play for the reserves 
against Leeds United in the 
Pontius Central League. It 
will be Cantona’s last 
chance of competitive 
action before next Satur- 
day’s derby at Old Trafford 
against Manchester City, 
and Ferguson said yester- 
day: “We are hoping to play 
him as he needs match 
practice. The more games 
he plays the sharper he will 
get." 

He is not sharp enough 
yet for France’s coach Aime 
Jacquet, who has, however, 
called up David Ginola 
even though the Newcastle 
forward is doubtftal with a 
thigh injury. Sheffield 
Wednesday’s Dan Petrescu 
and Tottenham's Die Dumi- 
trescu have also been 
drafted in by Romania, who 
need a point to quality for 
next summer’s finals. 

Cantona, who scored on 
his comeback In United’s 
2-2 draw against Liverpool 
last Sunday, also played on 
Tuesday at York and Fergu- 
son will wait to see if he 
suffers any adverse reac- 
tion from two games in 
three days before pitching 
him in tomorrow. 

Ipswich Town yesterday- 
completed the £800,000 
signing of the 31-year-old 
central defender Tony 
Mowbray from Celtic. He b 
expected to make his debut 
against Wolves tomorrow. 


pion Retief Goosen, whose 64s 
gave them a one-stroke ad- 
vantage over the leading 
Briton Paul Eales. 

Of more immediate concern 
to Montgomerie, who is aim- 
ing for a first Vardon Trophy 
treble since Seve Ballesteros 
gained half of his six wins 
from 1976-8, is his fitness for 
next week's World Match Play 
championship at Wentworth 
and the Alfred DunhDl Cup at 
St Andrews foe week after. 

He said he had been having 
daily treatment for strained 
tendons and ligaments in his 
left wrist since he won the 
German Open in Stuttgart In 
August Since then he has 
competed every week, as well 
as playing a major role in 
Europe's recovery of the 
Ryder Cup at Oak HUL 

“I know that rest is foe only 
core," he said after signing 
for his worst score of foe year 
— only the second time in 29 
European rounds since the 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

John Parrott, foe world No. 4, 
will play foe world champion 
Stephen Hendry in today’s 
wmi-flim in of the Thailand 
Classic in Bangkok after a 5-3 
victory against John Wiggins 
yesterday, writes Cltos Eoer- 
totl. Higgins , leading 3-2 and 
by 26 points In the sixth 
frame, missed an easy red 
from which Parrott made 51 
to level at 8-8. He won on the 
blue in the following frame. 

Cricket 

On their winter tour England 
will fece a South Africa side 


Open championship that he 
had strayed over par. 

“But with everything that 
is at stake I decided to carry 
an even though my wrist has 
been troubling me for foe last 
two months. Here it was very 
painful, end as I was unable 
to complete my hackswing, 
my iron shots kept going 
right of the target” 

An outward 40 after start- 
ing at foe 10th signalled his 
discomfort as he twice went 
into water from misdirected 
approaches, and although he 
had two homeward birdies, a 
deficit of 12 shots on foe pace- 
makers was a daunting pros- 
pect even for a frilly, fit 
Montgomerie. 

Torrance had looked as 
though he would take better 
advantage of the Scot’s mis- 
fortune when he birdied foe 
first two holes. But he went 
into the water at the short 3rd 
and it was not until a birdie at 
foe 17th that he was. sure of 


fortified by jelly babies gob- 
bled at up to a dozen an hour. 
“They are high in carbo- 
hydrates and good at replac- 
ing foe nutrients lost in the 
field,” said All Baches’, the 
United Cricket Board of 
South Africa’s managing 
director. 

Lancashire's 20-year-old 
left-arm spinner Gary Keedy 
will spend foe winter playing 
and- coaching in Australia 
through a scholarship paid 
for by Sir Ron Brieriey, a 
New Zealand businessman. 

Boxing 

Johnny Armour, the Euro- 
pean Boxing Union bantam- 
weight champion, will a 
mandatory defence of his title 


bettering the card.' He will 
overtake Montgomerie at foe 
head of foe money list if he 
survives the halfway cut 
today. 

Danger, who won for foe 
third time this season in Ire- 
land last week, was his usual 
competent self in securing six 
birdies, but it was the Swedes 
who profited most on a per- 
fect autumn day. Eriksson 
and Forsbrand each had an 
eagle and seven birdies, and 
Johansson bettered par on 
nine holes. 

Goosen, who has operated 
for so long In foe shadow of 
his compatriot Ernie Els, may 
be about to realise his poten- 
tial after recently putting his 
fortunes in foe h ands of the 
coach Sam Frost, who has 
Sylvester Stallone among his 
pupils. After eight unremark- 
able holes from the 10th, Goo- 
sen birdied the 18th, then had 
five more and an eagle in an 
inward 30. 


against the British champion 
Drew Docherty if Armour 
comes through a voluntary 
defence -against Redha Abbas 
of France In London on No- 
vember 29 and Docherty 
makes a successful manda- 
tory defence against James 
Murray in Glasgow on Octo- 
ber 13. 

Tennis 

The Lawn Tennis Association 
is talking to potential new 
Nati on al dub League spon- 
sors following the loss of Ev- 
erest’s backing after three 
years. John Feaver. the LTA 
director of events and tourna- 
ments, said: “The league will 
continue in foe same form In 
1996.” 



Results 


Soccer 


■UnOPlAM CHAMPIONSHIP U-S1 
OUAUFYnm Snap Rmi CroaUa a. 
Italy 2. 

Golf 

tUMMAN ma tTuts IBarliaJ Pint 
mat (G&nrv untaw staled, TmuUw); 
M K Ertttaoon (Sum J: P-U Joiuutaaon 
(BMft A POnsrand {Swaft A Gtooaaa IGA). 
IS P r «1aa. so M-A Annua (SO: R Clay- 
dm.« DJ Rusaalt M Macfcanztat Q 
Tumor (NZ); S LyU B Laftyor (Oer): T 
Lohroan (USt; J SvuJafcl (5M). J HaaQfr- 
iwn (SwA): G LtoMUOn l£A): S Ttanarn 
(Don): S Lima (SpL P HadHan (S»o) SB 
SGrappwonnl flfc J Cocarae (Argk u-a 
M artin (Spj; j Paynac PMJtcttoH. J Panta- 
nlk (SMK J Towmand (USI: F Undgrea 
(San], B» S Amos (TrWJ: A Boaaon 
(Swtaji M Davii P Toravalmm 015}; A 
CoUart S Struvar (OarK M Laiwiar (Swa); 
B Marcbaank; A Sharttoma: U EchhartX 
[Gar); M Harwood (Auk S Richardson: R 
Kansan [Swai: J Rivero (So). TO P 
O' Malloy (Am): H TM (Gar); J Spence: A 
Soronuon (Dank J Van do Voids- (Frfc E 
ffCornalt I Paint* - (SA): P Curry; I Gar- 
nijo (Bp), n P Owrtel (Swib): R Rattany: 
M Granbarg (Swat V Fomandez (Ai-gl: p 
Balcar: R Boxafl; R Bartnrat (Gs); 9 May; 
R AUanby (Ausk S TornutCK J Gronhagm 
A Murray J-M Cantzara (Sp); R 


W Waotnar (BA); P Broatl- 
IHtftt M UdLoan; J Lomaa. M O Eekawtn 
IGork L Watovnod; 0 Coopar i wooanaoi: 
c M*Wtl 73 M Beaanoenay (Ft): Y Lavst 
(Frfc A Hunter; P Iwrlt, P McOkitay. A 
McFcrtam; V Singh (RjIK F Noteto iNZk U 
GMM- 74 a BtnaofH (Bk D Hospital (Spk E 
Smsofc (Gar): A Cajn iGer); c O’Conmv 
Mr. M Cunptwfl (NZk w Fu lay (Amt P 
Fun® (Bwe): D Smyttr, P unhart (8p): <3 
ttfemtodf (!M- »* M dayten (Awt p 
Prka: L Jtfw (Oar): o On: F Tantaua (Fri. 
7* G Brand jnr. M Ptnaro |Sp). P Foarier 
(Amy 77 0 j Brand; J Robinson, ra p 
P latr (Gary IW tlradi C Mofitaomorla. 
TOKAi classic (Utyttahi/JapM): Ph* 
i« md ul opan aaa untaaa ctatad): es H 
uiyasa. es m Kurantoxt. t ibrunm to 
S Maniyanw T Iowa: H Kaa« R Kawaoh- 
sht. N Yubara, Y Kanaka; T Vanayamo; r 
K mumotoe e nai: H Kan. Slue n W 
Smttti (Atm P MtWNnny (Aus). ra Chan 
TtaHStwts (TalMUtL 74 Halah Chln-ettenu 
(Taiwan |. 71 Un Ch i * It ti wg (Taiwan]. 


Chan Tra-Ailne (Tatwan); Ky( Hla Han 
(Myanmar]. 78 Yah mammon (Taiwan). 
77 Hstalt M In-nan (Taiwan). 

HMKHt PMO AM LIKXIS TROPHY 
(Zurich): PM nwt (OB/ira unlam 
staled: ■•wnatawf). as R Campaenoll (JQ; 
L Httglm. 70 □ Craomar R VMaa (Aua): J 
PDuria (SAJ. Ti D BuUar. V Taflaoalala; P 
Butlar, j M Rooa (Spk N Colas; A Garruo 
(Sp). 7S R Vorway (SA); a WaltaK M 
Gregsoft T Horton; J Morgan, ra R FMter. 
C evtPts (U8r. H Sehomacnw (SwttzL T4 R 
WMtahaad; M Murphy; M Bambndg*. 7S 
D Stmon (USfc T BrRx ISA); BnalU F 
Abrau (Oak N FlatotWa (Aua). T8 T 
Squirm; D Hu tab; P FmtomI (US). 77 H 
Muacrorc H Frsaar (usy 78 □ jmtonoz 
ms); B wottfla: W Sauor (US), aa B 
Cartar. 

WMIHt HOMS IHTUHATIONAL 
CtUMPtOfUMP (wraanam): lnmt»8 
4, Mnd S (Scotland flrtf); Powwnan 
A Rom/L NUulaan lost to E Wfskw/A 
(P bSwa BS5: C AQnewO. RaDdwph last 
to V C— ldy/S Tanapwi lup; J Ford/H 
McMMlar halvad with E FT Powar/H Ka- 
vanaah. JTnuto ar Rom Iasi u pnwar lin 
H Uonaanan k»( id K m— Rh Tup; Hah- 
atm bi CrSalltvan 241; MaMmtar bi 
Fanapan Bo xh wyii In Caaatdy lup, 
Fwd naivwl with Hlpgtn» wain a, Bnp- 
m 4 (Wales nretk to— l Dar- 
raoiue Jonas lOGt la J HMUL Wattaa Ml; 
L DwAb/E PSpHkn bi E DugglebylE FI tide 
4&3; v Ttiontasra Rtcharda km bsw- 
oHMK St—lm T4E tenglan Dtonott 
fat Wilton lup; Jonaa bt 8 UMibart W1; 
Pilgrim Ion to Tmpplii 443; Dmla bt j 
Ol Ivor 2ufX K Stalk lost ID RatMtffa 4*3; 
btDucglaOy 2 Ai. 


Tennis 

ATP INDOOR TOURN AUDIT (Too- 
louao)- Second imA D Vacak (Cz) bt J 
Van Harcfc (Bal) 6-3. 7-tt K Komra (Slol 
bt J Yzaoa (Paru) fl-3, S-4; C HdHm (Ft) 
M N Eaeuda (Fr) fl-3. M. 

lta Aimiaui satellite mottnghara)' 

— S a a a w d rotndi R Kawnla ISA) bt I 
Haubargar (Swttz) 6-8. B-1; S Hnmmal 
(Nelhl bt B Cowmi (GBV7-E. 7-& P 


ISA) M J UnWrbaiRar (Aul) 7-6. 9-7, 7-8; R 
tr a il— r (Fu fa; T Hand ( 08 ) rs. «, 
6-4. a Mandl (Am) bt A Rush (US) 6-0. 
6-S; p Had 1GB) U n Baghn |CB) 6-7. 


7-6. 6-4; J EMaado (OB) bi S Bandarman 
(Oif) 8-4, 8-0; c Saaahar (08) b« G S«l- 
lory |QBI 8-3. 8-8. 


CurtcJH: aocond rawwti I Mw- 
JaE (Croatia) H M Werdel (US) 8-8, 8-4; 
Da Swmdt (SA) bt A Hub* (Gar) 6-4. 3-8. 
B-4: C Rabbi (US) bt M Htogtp (SwUz) 6-8. 
6 — 1 . 


atouB. Glasgow)- OS u -21 i, us U4I o 
(GB ftrol): «Aigl w L _ “ ‘ 


M, S-7. 


. AM bt F Taylor 6-4. 


Baseball 

NATKMAL LSAOUfa Hiy Mto Atlanta 
7. Colorado a (Adana Ctoctonatl A 
Los Angalaa * (Cincinnati load 2-8). 
AimMAN USA um Wap aOhi Ctavw 
land 4. Booton 0 (Ctovaland load 2-0); Now 
Yak 7. Saadto 5 (Now York lead 2-0). 

Darts 


(A**! 


I (Enaun- 


laaa atotadk K DoBar/ J Hwwy (Soot) bt J 
Wilson (SCOQIP Taylor 6-2: J Low*7C La- 
aamkn bt J Sobeyitioma CBalJfft Harding 
6-1; S Brown (i£VH M—ami bt J Um- 
bergar (USVL Butlar (US) 6-4; ■ Dcwwaa 
(UBVG Varriar (US] U P EutaotVR Hai- 
rtogton 8-6. 


Hockey 


(too 

Hague): Amsterdam 4, T aldington 2. 

Snooker 

YHARJUB CLASSIC (Sangtukk Ooar- 
*aHfc » a fc 8 Faiult (Eng) by J Wgsinr 
(Scot) 5-3. 


Fixtures 


(7 30 uawn atatad) 

Soccer 

UCAtaiG OF IRELAND) n —ilw Wa- 
l*Ia« Atokma Tn u Bottankana (AOk Oro- 
tfMda Utd v Galway Uto (7.45): Slx*- 
bourne v Shamrock Rwa (7A5h St Patricta 
Ath v UCD (7,46). 

Rugby League 

RATIONAL COMPEREMCk LAAOUKi 
IV amtar DMahmt udgh Mlnare Wat v 
Wigan a Paweka. 

Ice Hockey 

MWPRAN CUP (mtMirg. Noto): O-ar- 
tar W o Wai Crooy O? OitotpHa L/ubQana v 
Twirl unnn (Lot: Tuborg Tt^jpara rSbaf- 
Bald Stoetera (MS). 


; BUttKt by JefemyMBxamlgr 
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Czech tradition 
carries top weight 


! F CHARGES of financial 


I amoral! ty are here, can 
sport be for behind? The 
opportunist scramble In the 
last five years In the Czech 
Republic has left many op- 
timists disillusioned. But 
one thtng is sacred and 
sporting too: Velka Pardu- 
bicka, the century-old 
steeplechase renowned for 
Its massive jumps. 

Grand Pardubice, over 
4M miles, Is run on Sunday 
and some enthusiasts are 
trying to promote it as a 
rival to the Grand National. 
But those who run the 
track are not convinced 
Hurt International fame — 
and the attendant foreign 
corporate-sponsorship — is 
what the race needs. 

“It’s a part of onr 
national tradition and we 
must keep it,” said Miro- 
slav Petran, vice-chairman 
of the course’s board and a 
member of the city assem- 
bly of Pardubice, which 
reclaimed the track from 
the government In 1992 and 
now leases it to a private 
company. "If we have big- 
ger international participa- 
tion, probably our horses 
wouldn’t make so much 
money and it wouldn't be 
good for our owners.” 

Even so the field of 30 in- 
cludes five French, and 
three British entries, one of 
which was manifestly wel- 
come. Charlie Mann, the 
Lam bourn trainer and now 
seldom jockey, rode It’s A 
Snip to second a year ago. 
The horse was mobbed on 
arrival this week. Mann’s 
achievement inspired other 
British entries, one from 
the event rider Robert 
Crosby. The course, em- 
bracing ploughed fields, is 
closer than Aintree to an 
original steeplechase. 

Under Communism, tele- 


vision coverage of the state- 
run race offered foreigners 
a rare glimpse behind the 
Iron Curtain. Christopher 
Collins, twice leading ama- 
teur in the Sixties, won the 
race in 1973. It still attracts 
the largest national televi- 
sion audience of any Czech 
sporting event but decades 
of neglect have toft the 
course In need of attention. 

The International Racing 
Bureau says the jumps 
have been modified but not 
as much as the National 
fences. The Taxis, with a 
17ft ditch, Is the equivalent 
of The Chair and Becker’s, 
possibly together. 

As a result the steeple- 
chase’s Initial taste of post- 
Co mm unist mmm ewliiHsiii 
was a disaster. Three years 
ago it attracted its first in- 
ternational sponsor, the 
French cognac producer 
Martell, part of Seagram, 
which backs the National. 
Animal rights activists and 
mounted police clashed and 
the French company pulled 
out. Tradition, though, is 
stronger than cash. 



Mann ... second last year 


Sixth 

column 


\ A fHATEVER the verdict 
V V in Los Angeles, foe place 
of OJ Simpson in the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame in Can- 
ton, Ohio was always secure. 
Pete Elliott, the hall’s execu- 
tive director, confirmed this 
after foe acquittal: “Ah that 
ever mattered to the hall was 
his football career.” 

In fact his place is even 
more secure than before the 
trial began. In July his 35 lb 
bust was stolen and recovered 
a few days later beside Inter- 
state 77 some SO miles away. 
All 200-odd basts are now 
bolted to their stands. 

A FIRST Division football 
club in Poland are in dan- 
ger of being defaulted from 
the league. Olimpia-Lechla 
have twice gone to foe wrong 
ground — for home games. 
Once more and they are out 
The dub, formed this year 
in a merger of Olimpia Poz- 
nan and Lecbla Gdansk, con- 
sider their home ground to be 
in Gdansk as foe Poznan 
pitch 150 miles away is under 
repair. The Polish Soccer 
Union considers Poznan their 
home. Though its rules allow 
other grounds to be used, op- 
ponents have to accept them. 
Two visiting dubs have spot- 
ted the chance of cheap points 
in Poznan. 

Olimpia’s point is that they 
merged and moved because 
they could not compete with 
three other First Division 
dubs around Poznan. With 
small crowds they were in 
financial trouble. In Gdansk, 
which has no othm* First Div- 
ision dubs, their i-nateh^ 
draw thousands of spectators 
— and not many opponents. 

R ugby union has com-. 

plained for 100 years that 
its best players are poached 
by league, where they often 
fell to make foe top grade. 
Last Saturday league was tap- 
ping union spectators instead. 
At London rugby grounds 
publicity leaflets were distrib- 
uted outside gates in an at- 
tempt to boost meagre ticket 
sales for tomorrow^ opening 
World Cup match, it was 
news this week to foe Rugby 
Football League, which 
thought Wembley’s initiative 
splendidly mischievous. 

The leaflet shows Offiah at 
dramatic tilt He contradicts 
the above: the ultimate at 
league spotted short of foe top 
at Rossiyu Park. It is Wem- 
bley's misfortune, as it antici- 
pated “the walk-up" (last- 
minute attendance), that he 
dropped oat an Wednesday. 

I me incident in foe Third 
I Division match between 
Cardiff and Mansfield on Sat- 
urday, when the referee Km 
Leach collided with a player 
and was carried off in a surgi- 
cal collar with Cardiff appeal- 
ing for a penalty, raises a 
hypothesis: supposing a refer- 


ee blows and is then knocked 
unconscious before indicat- 
ing his award — perhaps a 
penalty, perhaps a freeiiqk 
to foe defending side? 

The FA's referees depart- 
ment says: “The person who 
takes over would assume the 
referee’s derision only if he 
felt he a clear sight of foe 
incident. Otherwise he would 
institute a drop-ball where 
the referee ceased to be in 
command.’' And supposing 
the referee, poorly positioned, 
was knocked insensible Into 
the back of the net? Who 
would be senior linesman? 

“THE laws of rugby union 
I have run into trouble that 
is not hypotheticaL In feet 
they have ran into a physio- 
therapist. legitimately on the 
field, who impeded a would-be 
winning try scorer in a Lon- 
don Three South West match. 
Jersey were 10-6 down to Al- 
ton In the last minute when 
Justin Thomas made for the 
corner and found his way 
barred by Alton’s physio 
maki ng her way off after at- 
tending to a player. Applying 
law 6, section 7, note &, the 
referee blew and awarded Jer- 
sey a five-yard scram. As 
Thomas recovered and 
touched down. Jersey were 
not amused. Alton won 10-6. 

In soccer a writhing player 
is now flipped on to a 
stretcher before one can say 
"possum", but rugby favours 
instant treatment and maxi- 
mum continuity. This inci- 
dent may persuade the RFU 
that safety, including that of 
physios, should come first 
Jersey have appealed- to 
Hampshire RFU for a replay. 
Dai Burton, their Welsh di- 
rector of coaching, exoner- 
ated the woman as unwitting. 
In his playing days of Anglo- 
Welsh club hostilities pre- 
league, he said, the physio 
would have made a flying 
tackle on the wing. 

G ymnasts, like skaters 
and divers, suffer from 
subjective scoring but at least 
foe absurdity of a Tnartmnm 
score has been recognised in 
Slovakia. There will be no 
perfect 10$ at the Kosice Cup 
Open next year. A knock-out 
format, tried thin year, is to 
be re peated. After each pair of 
gymnasts, each of five judges 
raises a flag Indicating hla 
winner. The object, says foe 
event m anager Andrei Bucko, 
is to “make the 'competition 
attractive”. TV’s demands 
may occasionally have virtue. 

W HEN it comes to soccer 
violence, as it usually 
does in South America, the 
locals are considered world 
leaders. This week's Super- 
cup quarter-final, in which 
Flamengo beat Velez Sarsfield 
34), showed otherwise. Injury 
time , apparently miscon- 
strued as a period for Inflict- 
ing damag e, saw a set-to be- 
tween Edtnundo, nicknamed 
The Animal, »nd Zandoua 
quickly escalate. In a mass, 
brawl the teams and coaches 
traded kung-fu kicks. 
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England and Australia kick off the tournament at Wembley tomorrow amid fears that a comparatively small crowd in the vast 
southern arena would get the centenary celebrations of the mainly northern sport off to a poor start. Paul Fitzpatrick reports 

Cup in desperate need of filling 


W HAT the World 
Cup could do 
with ts a plot, as 
once demanded 
by the film 
maker Sam Goldwyn, that 
starts with an earthquake and 
builds up to a climax. What it 
could have, if the pessimism 
proves accurate, is a damp 
squib. 

A Sunday tabloid last week 
talked about a "Wembley 
flop" and a crowd of only 
40.000. But if the opening 
match between England and 
Australia tomorrow is 
watched by a crowd of that 
size the tournament director, 
the sport's chief executive 
Maurice Lindsay, will be well 
satisfied. 

In fairness to Lindsay, he 
has never tried to claim that 
Wembley would be toll for 
this opening game. And he 
has consistently adhered to 
his line that Wembley was the 
correct starting point tor the 
three-week tournament. "It 
was not a brave decision to go 
to Wembley. It was the right 
decision,” he says. 

But was it? Might the McAl- 
pine Stadium in Huddersfield 
nave been a better choice? A 
capacity crowd there would 
have been easily achieved, 
history in the town where the 
game was bom would have 
been served, and, from a less 
ambitious opening, interest 
might have built steadily. 

Wembley is a much bigger 
gamble, with the greater 
rewards if it succeeds but 
with possible damaging con- 
sequences if it falls. Using it 
once, for the final on October 
28, might have been the more 
cautious, safer option. 

It is not Wembley alone that 
is the worry. The build-up to 
the tournament as a whole 
has been muted and only in 
the past few weeks has inter- 
est accelerated. 

From South Wales, where 
the attractive Group Three 
games will be played, there is 
a sense that little is stirring. 
“The only thing that people 
down here are interested in is 
whether Jonathan Davies is 
joining Cardiff,” said one 
Welsh official glumly. 

The World Cup has been 
unlucky. It should have been 
the great focal point of 1995. a 
celebration, often against toe 
odds, of 100 years of life. In- 
stead it has been sidetracked : 
by the upheavals that shook 


the sport in Australia and 
England towards toe end of 
last season. 

In Australia, the battle for 
control of toe game is still far 
from resolved, the bloodlet- 
ting is still hot finished. In 
England, Super League Is a 
feet of toe and will start next 
March but it is impossible to 
estimate how many support- 
ers were alienated by the fu- 
rore that enveloped toe sport 
at the end of last season. 

None of th is has helped the 
promotion of the World Cup, 
and that is a pity because 
none of the previous 10 
eventB, In their various 
guises, has held greater po- 
tential than this one. 

As Lindsay replied to a neg- 
ative question at Tuesday’s 
Old Trafford press confer- 
ence, who could have envis- 
aged only a short time ago 
that coaches, players and offi- 
cials of 10 nations would be 
sitting at the same table? 

The first World Cop. in 
France in 1954, consisted of 
Australia, France, Great Brit- 
ain and New Zealand, and 
that broadly has been the way 
of it since, except tor 1975 
when Great Britain was split 
into Tfrigiariri and Wales; and 
Papua New Guinea have 
taken part since 198S. 

To see sides from Tonga, 
Western Samoa, Fiji and 
South Africa, then, competing 
at this level represents real 
progress. Not only that, bid 
an Emerging Nations tourna- 
ment running in conjunction 
with the m»tn event will in- 
volve seven nations, Scotland, 
Ireland, Moldova, Cook Is- 
lands. the United States, Rus- 
sia and Morocco. 

No matter that the finalists 
will have the dubious distinc- 
tion of meeting on a Tuesday 
night at Gigg Lane, Bury. The 
hope must be, then, that by 
toe time toe biggest and most 
varied event in toe game’s 
history comes to an end we 
will wonder what all the ap- 
prehension and uncertainty 
was about 

There are sure to be one- 
sided contests. South Africa, 
for example, are simply not 
ready yet to take on England 
or Australia. But there are 
certain to be some memorable 
contests. However much in- 
trospection there may be at 
the moment, toe quality of toe 
product on toe field is not a 
matter for concern. 


World beats no 
path to the door 


John Duncan on a 

global tournament 
with limited appeal 

I A /HAT if they have a 

1/1 / World Cup and the 

If If world doesn’t come? 
Half of the 10 nations tak- 
ing part have not even 
bothered to send journalists 
to cover the tournament, 
and the reason, some say. is 
that almost no one back 
home is much interested. 

There is not a single ac- 
credited reporter from 
South Africa, Fiji. Tonga, 
Western Samoa or Papua 
New Guinea attending the 
tournament, not one televi- 
sion crew, not one radio 
man. The overseas press 
contingent is dominated by 
Australians, Including rep- 
resentatives of the Newcas- 
tle Herald and the Austra- 
lian, Nine Network and 
Channel 10. The New Zea- 
landers can also claimade- 
cent showing; the Press, 
the Herald, the Dominion 
and a flotilla of TV and 
radio stations are here. 

But accreditation does 
not necessarily tell the 
whole story. The French 
bare a handful of jour- 
nalists registered, but 
L'Bquipe, France’s national 
sports daily, relegated the 

announcement of the 
“Rugby A XHT’ World Ctxp 
squad to the bottom of an 
inside page, giving it a 
prominence and wordage 


somewhere between water 
polo and trampoUning. 

In South Africa, "nobody 
here is even aware that it’s 
going on,” said the sports 
editor of the Weekly Mail, 
Christian Stephen. "We’re 
a rugby union country with 
soccer thrown in, there’s 
only really two rugby 
league teams here. There 
won't be anything on TV as 
for as I’m aware.” 

The problem Is that 
rugby league is barely a 
national game even in 
countries where it is popu- 
lar. In England it’s the 
north, in France it’s the 
south. New Zea la nd has a 
solid pocket of support 
among Auckland's working 
class but interest is thin be- 
yond that; one pay-per- 
view channel Is offering 
live coverage, breakfast 
specials and highlights for 
NZ$9 a week, but the build- 
up in the press has been 
overshadowed by news of 
the All Blacks’ tour of 
France. 

Not that the home 
countries can afford to 
crow. The entire daily 
media output from Britain 
fits comfortably onto an A2 
notice board leaning on a 
table in the cramped Lon- 
don media centre in May- 
fair. an impossibly hot 
basement that — shared 
with a company — • offers 
less working space than the 
average Second Division 
football dub. The world. It 
seems, was not expected 
anyway. 


Three good reasons to buy a ticket 



Sean Hoppe 

New Zealand 
(Group 2) 

A lthough New Zealand 
have had a bad summer, 
losing three Tests to Australia 
and being held to a draw by 
France, some critics maintain 
that they have their most tal- 
ented squad of players lor 25 
years. 

Hugh McGahan, the Leeds 
assistant coach and former 
Kiwi captain, has waxed lyrical 
about the talent of Stacey 
Jones, the 19-year-old Auck- 
land Warriors' scrum-half. 

The brightest of futures Is 
forecast for his 21-year-old 
Auckland colleague Gene 
Ngamu, a versatile back, while 
Henry Paul, the Wigan full-back 
Is one of the most gifted and 
youngsters in the English 
name. 

But Sean Hoppe could pro- 
vide some of New Zealand's 
more dazzling moments as a 
winger with the capacity, like 
Martin Offiah, to score tries 
from any distance. 

Frank Endacott, the New Zea- 
land coach, thinks that Hoppe 
could be the man of the tourna- 
ment "He has scored some 
beautiful tries, real quality tries, 
for Auckland in the Winfield Cup 
this season, 1 ’ he says. 

Hoppe arrived in England 
with the touring New Zealand- 
ers in 1993 with a high reputa- 
tion, chosen on the evidence of 
a couple of fine tries scored for 
New Zealand in a 14-14 draw 
with Australia. He was, by and 
large, a disappointment, but at 
24 he now looks the finished 
article. 


Va’aiga T uigamala 

Western Samoa (Group Three) 


I T IS approaching two years 
since Va’aiga Tuigamaia left 
the All Blacks and made the 
switch from rugby union, and 
hls present excellence is a trib- 
ute to his own determination to 
crack his new code and to the 
education that Wigan give their 
players. 

Some of hi s early appear- 
ances on the wing for his new 
club were little short of embar- 
rassing. He looked short of 
pace, fitness and technical 
knowledge. 

His strength was obvious, but 
the champions and cup holders 
took the chance that it he were 
to succeed in league it would 
not be as a battaring-ram 
winger but as a battering-ram 
forward. 

But, an admittedly reluctant 
trainer. Tuigamaia worked de- 


votedly on his fitness, Wigan 
switched him to the centre, and 
he has made such progress 
that ha is now among the best 
players in the world in that 
position. 

His strength is awesome: it 
often takes three or four men to 
bring him to a standstill, and he 
scored 25 tries for Wigan last 
season. But he is a player of 
great subtlety too, with dever 
hands, imagination, and a de- 
ceptive sidestep. 

When he first came into 
rugby league, Tuigamaia said 
he welcomed the opportunity 
that Wigan would offer him to 
“run the ball". Not many play- 
ers in the game are running it 
more impressively these days, 
and Tuigamaia should be a big 
attraction in this talented if un- 
proven Western Samoa side. 




Australia 
(Group One) 

T HIS is the Manly second- 
row forward who scores 
tries at a rate that would satisfy 
even the game's most vora- 
cious back. 

He gave an English audience 
early notice of hls running abil- 
ity on last year's Kangaroo tour 
when he -scored a long-range 
try against the Cumbrians at 
Workington. 

The 21-year-old Menzies, 
who made seven starts on that 
tour, finished with nine tries but 
he did not play in any of the 
three Tests, ft was largely a 
learning exercise for him. Now 
he looks a fixture in the Austra- 
lia side. 

His Winfield Cup opponents 
have been searching all season 
tor ways to reduce hls effective- 
ness, mostly without success. 
By the time the season ended 
Menzies had become the first 
forward In 50 years to lead the 
try-scoring list, this too in a 
competition noted for its defen- 
sive meanness. 

Menzies Is so quick that he 
has played in the centra. Indeed 
the Sydney City captain. Sean 
Gar lick, calls him an "Impostor 
of a forward, because whan you 
begin to tire you 'simply cannot 
match him”. 


First look at Wembley for most 
of the new breed of Australians 


W EMBLEY, where Austra- 
lia haw been beaten on 
two of their three appear- 
ances since 1990, will be a 
now experience for the bulk 
of the side to meet England 
tomorrow, writes Paul 
Fitzpatrick- 

Only five players, Brasheiv 
Fittler, Pay. Harragon and 
Gillespie, have played there 
before and two members of 
the side. Jim Dymock and 
John Hopoale, will be making 
their International debuts. 

These are the two players 
whom Tonga so keenly 
wanted to play for them. Dy- 
mock. Man of the Match In 
the recent Australian Grand 
Final, is at loose forward and 
Honoate. who was to the 
Manly side opposing 
Dymock’s Sydney Bulldogs, 


will be on the left wing. 

Australia’s main injury 
worry this week, Geoff Too- 
vey, the Manly scrum-half, 
has recovered from a 
shoulder Injury sustained In 

t raining 

The winger Rod Wighart 
had been debating whether to 
stay at home with hls wife 
Gil, , who was expecting their 
first Child, hut Callum James 
weighed in at 81b loz 36 hours 
before the team left for Lon- 
don so Wlshart was able to 
spend some time with him. 
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Confusion over work permit 
may rule out Leulai for Tonga 


T ONGA may be without Afi 
Leulai, the former St 
Helens centre, for the dur- 
ation of the World Cup. He is 
already out of Sunday's open- 
ing match against New Zea- 
land at Warrington after 
being left at home amid con- 
fusion over his work permit. 

Leulai Is set to join Oldham 
after the tournament and 
Mike McClennan, Tonga's 
coach, said; u We could not 
bring Ail with us because he 
did not have a permit. Flayers 
in our touring squad do not 
need work permits but Afi 
would became he intends to 
play for Oldham. 

“Work sennits cannot be 
granted if a player Is already 
in the country and that is 
why we had to leave him be- 
hind. We coold have preju- 


diced his position if he had 
come with us." 

That statement has puzzled 
Jim Quinn, the Oldham chair- 
man, who said: "We were 
surprised Afi did not arrive 
with Tonga because we have 
received work-permit 
clearance. 

"As for as we are concerned 
he will join us after the World 
Cup, bnt it is up to Tonga to 
bring him across if they want 
bim to play . In the 

Tnnrnament." 

Four players who are based 
in England have been named 
in the Tonga side for Sun- 
day’s match: the Halifax fall- 
back Asa Amone, the Hull 
centre Tevha Vaikona, Wld- 
nes's prop Lee Hansen and 
foe Leeds second-row George 
Mann. 


South Africa coach pins his faith 
in a spot of sports psychology 


Athletics 


Radford in 
pursuit of 
£ 10m prize 


Stephen Bieriey 

on hopes of the 2001 

World Championships 

P ETER RADFORD, 
having presided over 
a season that began 
with unnecessarily 
sustained contractual wran- 
gles with Linford Christie and 
Colin Jackson and has ended 
with the British Athletic Fed- 
eration iwniriTig an estimated 
loss of £300,000, yesterday 
turned for comfort to that 
dream of ordinary men and 
women: a Lottery windfall 
Radford, foe BAP’S execu- 
tive chairman, wants £10 mil- 
lion of additional funding to 
allow the sport to prepare for 
the World Championships of 
2001, which he Is confident 
Britain will host if the new or 
redeveloped National Sta- 
dium is In London. 

"This is the international 
message I am getting,” he 
said, like a man who had just 
attended a convention of 
clairvoyants. "It would be a 
marvellous focus for foe sport 
as a whole, and we would call 
for funds to help our athletes 
prepare for a major perfor- 
mance on home soil.” 

Radford has little confi- 
dence that the millions he 
wants will come from a gov- 
ernment of whatever hue. So 
if not the state then the state 
lottery, and pressure is grow- 
ing for changes in the Lottery 
rules to allow revenue as well 
as capital spending. 

“A successful World Cham- 
pionship, which we ere abso- 
lutely capable of staging, 
would pave the way for an 
Olympic bid for 2008,” he said. 

“British athletics is a very 
big show. The World Champi- 
onships In 2001 are an 
essential part of our strategy. 
They must come to Britain." 

The International Amateur 
Athletic Federation is by no 
means averse to the idea. 
However, Paris may also 
come into contention. 

Athens will stage foe next 
World Championships In two 
years' time, and the venue for 
1999 is likely to be outside 
Europe. 


Radford also offered his 
own reasons why British ath- 
letics can look to the future, 
near and for. with a degree of 
optimism. 

Unfortunately for him the 
economic pointers do not look 
particularly rosy. The BAF is 
almost entirely dependent for 
its revenue on television con- 
tracts and the resulting 
sponsorship. Attendances at 
televised meetings. Indoors 
and out, have dropped 
considerably. 

This is not just a British 
problem but Radford ac- 
knowledges that top meetings 
need to be promoted more ag- 
gressively and ticket prices 
need to be more flexible to ac- 
commodate families. 

The BAF can ill afford an- 
other contractual row with its 
elite athletes and yesterday 
Radford put heavy emphasis 
on greater dialogue. There 
have already been a number 
of meetings between BAF offi- 
cials and foe athletes, who 
seem on foe point of organis- 
ing an overdue professional 
association or union. 

Radford was not prepared 
to give any details. “A dia- 
logue has been started and I 
am looking forward to a fun- 
damental change," he said, 
adding that he had spoken to 
Christie and Jackson. 

Whatever foe rights and 
wrongs, foe BAF was dilatory 
in its dealings with Christie 
and Co at foe beginning of foe 
season, allowing the situation 
to fester. The federation 
wants no repeat in Olympic 
year. "Contracts need to be 
settled earlier," Radford said. 

However, nobody is sure 
what Christie, foe Olympic 
100 metres champion, will de- 
cide to do next season, and in 
a recent radio interview Jack- 
son, foe 110m hurdles world 
record holder, gave no indica- 
tion that he was about to king 
and make up. 

On November 8 the BAF 
will announce its selection 
policy for the new season. It is 
expected, after this year’s fi- 
asco, that all athletes will 
have to compete in their 
championship events in foe 
trials, with foe first two gain- 
ing selection and a third place 
being left open. • 
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Cricket 


Haynes talks of 

‘big challenge’ 


D esmond haynes, 

appointed this week as 
first-team coach at Sus- 
sex, spoke yesterday of foe 
huge task facing him with a 
dub who have not won a tro- 
phy for nine years. 

‘It's a big challenge for me 
and I win be trying my heart 
out," said foe 39-year-old for- 
mer West Indies captain. “I 
believe the players will have 
respect for me and I'll be try- 
ing to get them in the mood of 
winning and believing they 
can play.” 

Haynes, who played in 116 
Tests, will spend his second 
winter playing in South Af- 
rica for Western Province, 
then start work for Sussex 
when they travel to Malaga 
before foe start of the season. 

“There are some good play- 
ers at Sussex to work with 
and I have some Ideas. But 
before I assess what we need 
to do I want to start working 
with the team. When I played 
for Middlesex I helped out 
with the youngsters as much 
as I could, so although this is 


a new role for me 1 am confi- 
dent I will be able to cope.” 
Haynes will be in a new 10- 
man cricket management 
group, chaired by foe former 
captain John Barclay and in- 
chiding the captain Alan Wells 
and secretary Nigel Bett 
Haynes Is joined by his 
compatriot Vasbert Drakes, 
who takes over from Frank- 
tyn Stephenson as Sussex’s 
overseas player next season. 
"Vasbert has a great opportu- 
nity to make a name for him- 
self in county cricket and en- 
hance his chances of playing 
for West Indies.” - 
• David Byas was yesterday 
named as captain of York- 


shire. The 32-year-old bats- 
man moves up from vice-cap- 
tain to succeed Martyn 
Moxon, who stood down alter 
five years but will remain as 
a player. Byas led foe side in 
foe absence of Moxon during 
last season’s run to the semi- 
finals of the NatWest Trophy. 
The Australian batsman 
Michael Be van is to be vice- 
captain. 


Ice Hockey 

Sheffield look to Nemeth 
to steel their cup nerves 


We Batehelder 


T ony fishes, the 
Dewsbury coach and for- 
mer Great Britain hooker 
who coaches South Africa, 
has appointed a sports 
psychologist Nick Morris, 
to help his outsiders’ 
preparations. 

“He talks to the players 
individually and gets them 
to believe in themselves,” 
said Fisher, preparing for 
his side’s opening Group 
One game against Fiji at 
Keighley on Sunday. “He 
has a calming influence 
and that is good, because al- 
though they are naturally 
aggressive players he helps 
to keep that under controL 
“I am a big believer In 
sports psychology and used 
a gimilar expert when 1 was 
at Doncaster. Although 


Nick is British and spent 
some time with Harlequins, 
X met hfrn in South Africa 
and he has been a big help 
to the squad.” 

Fisher has included the 
Workington winger Mark 
Johnson in his line-np to 
face Fiji but the utility back 
Elmar Lubbe has a virus 
and is ruled out 

South Africa, in the same 
group as England and 
Australia, are unlikely to 
qualify for the semi-finals 
even if they beat Fiji, 
who have included the Can- 
berra Raiders winger Noa 
Nadrukn in their side on 
Sunday. 

Fiji have beaten France, 
Papua New Guinea and a 
Bar la side since being 
formed three years ago. 


S HEFFIELD STEELBRS 
travelled to Tilburg yes- 
terday for the European Cup 
Group D quarter-finals feel- 
ing disappointment, doubt 
and realism but backed by 
massive support 
The disappointment stems 
from their failure to obtain 
foe services of foe former Ed- 
monton Oilers goalie Wayne 
Cowley to time for the tourna- 
ment Cowley, foe victim of 
red tape stemming from a 
compensation claim he made 
for an injury sustained to 
Canada last season, had been 
expected early last month but 
felted a medical. 

"The guy says he’s fit and 
raring to go.” said foe Steel- 
era’ general manager Alex 
Dumpier before leaving for 
foe Netherlands. “The medics 
over there, really foe insur- 
ance people, told him: Tine, 
you go, but who’s going to in- 
sure you?’ 

“Yon cant play this game 
without passing your MOT. 
Our company just wouldn’t 
insure him, if he came.” 


Dampier is now hoping the 
Canadian forward Steve Ne- 
meth will return after a 
month out with a shoulder in- 
jury. “He skated this week 
and feels he’d like to give it a 
crack,” said Dampier. “He 
will be a big boost.” 

The Steelers face foe host 
dub Tilburg tonight and foe 
Slovenia champions Olimpjja 
Ljubljana tomorrow. Success 
in those games should ensure 
progress to foe semi-final, as 
Sunday’s opponents are foe 
Spanish champions Txuri Ur- 
din. survivors of a qualifying 
round against foe Luxembourg 
club Tornado and undoubtedly 
the weakest of foe opposition. 

Dampier, aware that many 
expect Sheffield to emulate 
Cardiff, who last year became 
the first British side to reach 
the semi-finals, said: “This 
year 32 of foe 34 eligible 
national champions are in 
[foe cup]; it is becoming more 
difficult every year.” 
Whatever foe outcome, they 
will have the largest support 
ever to travel with a British 
club side; more than 1,000 
fans are expected to make the 
journey. 
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RFU to scrap 1 20-day registration rule, page 1 3 

Montgomerie pulls out of Masters, page 1 4 

Venables calls up Ruddock, page 14 

Athletics calls for £1 0m funding, page 1 5 


SportsGuarman 


Davies can 
leave if the 
price is right 


Paul Fitzpatrick on the union moves that 
have upset Wales’s rugby league squad 


T HE return of Jona- 
than Davies to 
Welsh rugby onion 
appears to be a fait 

accompli. But when 
the current Wales rugby 
league captain will return 
and for how much is not yet 
certain. One television crew 
was left as wrongfooted as 
many of his opponents when 
it turned up at the Anns Park 
on Wednesday night after 
hearing he was about to sign 
for Cardiff. 

Davies, a former Wales 
rugby union captain, has 
spoken to two other Welsh 
clubs, Llanelli and Swansea, 
but neither has the financial 


muscle of Cardiff, the current 
Heineken League champions 
and wealthiest of the princi- 
pality’s clubs. 

Cardiff are attempting to 
put together a package with a 
group of businessmen to lure 
Davies back in time for this 
season's Five Nations Cham- 
pionship. Even for Cardiff a 
big-money contract to make 
Davies a professional rugby 
union player would be diffi- 
cult given that the club are in 
delicate negotiations with 
their current squad, who are 
unlikely to receive anything 
more than four-figure sums 
for playing. 

But Warrington will only 
release their centre at a price. 
They are demanding a size- 
able sum for the player they 
signed from Widnes two years 
ago and would want Cardiff to 
buy out the remaining two 
years of his £75,000-a-year 
contract and would want com- 
pensation on top. 

After a 75-minute meeting 
with Gareth Davies, Cardiff’s 
chief executive, the Warring- 


ton chief executive Graham 
Armstrong is still insisting, 
moreover, that they do not 
want to lose Davies, who will 
be 38 this month. 

“He is under contract with 
us until June 1997," said Arm- 
strong . "Why should we let 
him go for nothing? Some 
people have suggested that 
that would save us money but 
we could have to pay more to 
replace him, with signing-on 
fees' and contracts." 

Two world-class players 
would be needed, he said. "It's 
no secret that Jonathan wants 
to go back to Wales but the 
ball is now in Cardiff’s court 
They need to make a profes- 
sional and realistic approach 
if they want him.” 

An additional complication 
for any purchaser is that 
Davies has also signed a con- 
tract, which would become 
operative when his Warring- 
ton deal expires, with the 
Australian Rugby League. 



Davies ... in demand 


But one escape route if he 
wants to return to Wales Is 
that his Warrington contract 
has to be renegotiated once 
rugby league’s Super League 
begins next spring. 

Not surprisingly the Wales 
rugby league coach, Clive 
Griffiths, is less than enam- 
oured with what has been a 
major distraction for him and 
his players as they prepare 
for Monday's World Cup 
opener against France in 
Cardiff. 

Griffiths, who is also War- 
rington’s assistant coach, 
said: "Jonathan wants to con- 
centrate on the World Cup 
and everything else has been 
put in the background until 
the competition is over. 

*Tve been aware of what’s 
going on. Players other than 
Jonathan have been ap- 
proached. I will be urging 
them to put all this from their 
minds and to focus on the job 
in hand, which is the World 
Cup. 

“We are bitterly upset at 
what has happened because It 
has obviously upset the team 
just before what is the most 
important game since the 
Welsh rugby league team was 
re-formed." 

Davies left Llanelli tor Wid- 
nes in 1989 and then joined 
Warrington in July 1993. 
They paid no transfer toe to 
Widnes, at that time in seri- 
ous financial difficulties, but 
simply took over his contract, 
worth around £75.000 a year. 

It was a good piece of busi- 
ness and he has proved a fine 
acquisition for them, al- 
though his form this season 
has been ordinary by his stan- 
dards. fie has not at times 
looked frilly interested, not 
surprising perhaps given the 
off-field distractions. 


Countdown to the World 
Cup, pan* 15 



Standard advice . . . Britain's non-playing captain Ann Jones (right) talks tactics with 
Mandy Wainwright during yesterday’s match with Farley Taylor photograph; graeme bell 
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Britain’s women off to a flying 
start in the Connolly T rophy 


THREE matches, three 
I wins — and a perfect 
start for Britain's women, 
who yesterday won all the 
opening singles on the first 
day of the Maureen Connol- 
ly Trophy against the 
United States in Glasgow. 

The Americans, using rel- 
atively inexperienced non- 
circuit college and high 
school players, put up some 
determined opposition but 
Britain gained a command- 
ing lead In the three-day 
match of 11 rubbers and 
bave an excellent chance of 
a third successive victory 


O 

Being a fly on the 
wall meant using 
a minimum of 
equipment and 
the self-denying 
ordinance of 
no staging, 
interviews 
or lights. 

We followed 
decisions in and 
out of corridors 
and offices, 
cars and lifts, 
wherever the 
story took us. 
After Geoffrey 
Howe ducked 
into the lavatory 
to avoid us, 
we filmed in 
there, too. 

Roger Graef on 
authored films 


in the contest for players 21 
years and under. 

Lucie Ahl took 2 hr 40min 
to overcome Farley Taylor 
6-4, 2-6, 9-7, Mandy Wain- 
right battled lbr 55min 
with Marissa Catlin before 
winning 7-6, 6-4. and the 
new British No. 1 T.im* 
Jells also had to fight to 
beat Kristin Sanderson. 
The 19-year-old saved two 
set points before taking the 
first set on a tie-break 7-3. 
but she then won five 
games in a row to win the 
second set 6 - 2 . 


Music in tune 
with cricket 
movement 



Frank Keating 


v jft M3ILE the Surrey 
1 A a committee’s dis- 
\i \t cord jarred the 
V V night air at The 
Oval last night, across the 
river in the Long Room at 
Lord’s all was harmonious as 
the candle-light flickered 
romantically on the starched 
shirt-fronts, the glinting med- 
als and the musical instru- 
ments at foe Taverners’ con- 
cert of classical music. Julian 
Bream’s guitar led the batting 
order. A ticket cost £95, with 
champagne and supper. 

hi Its 106 years, foe Long 
Room has staged balls, auc- 
tions and no end of dinners, 
but apparently last night’s 
music was a first. Even so, foe 
sport likes to boast that its af- 
finity with music goes back to 
its beginnings, when John 
Nyren, an historian of foe 
game’s 18th Century cradle at 
Hambledon, told how foe first 
bat-maker, John Small, went 
to a concert with his double- 
bass, "like a modern Orpheus 
beguiled a wild bull of its fury 
in foe middle of a paddock". 

Doubtless all last night’s 
chat between Bream and foe 
bubbly emphasised such 
comfy connections between 
foe muses of cricket and 
music. 

All very well, but foe conge- 
nial thesis just about begins 
and ends with Sir Neville Car- 
dus, unless yon are going to 
lowera lofty tone by listing 
that foe likes ofMickJagger, 
Eric Clapton, Nigel Kennedy 
and last night's MC, Sir Tim 
Rice, are cricket fans, or that 
in 1931 Sir Don Bradman 
wrote a song called Every Day 
is a Rainbow for Me as a fol- 
low-up to his 1930 hit A Bunga- 
low of Dreams, on which he 
accompanied himself on foe 
piano. 

D URING that same de- 
cade foe illustrious 
Surrey amateur 
Percy Fender — said 
to strum a mean ukulele — 
wrote tunes for Jack Hulberfs 
West End revues with titles 
such as Reckless Reggie of foe 
Regent Palace — "Oh, Tm a 
nut, I'm a roarer/ And I flirt 
with Flora/ And I dodge her 
dud of a Dad” — and The Old 
Bean — Tm absolutely 
foe absolute it/ A perfectly 
priceless old bean”. 

The last of the amateurs and 
a man who. in 1962, played in 
foe final Gents v Players 


match at Lord’s was Tony 
Lewis, a vi olinist who, on his 
17th birthday, was asked to 
decide whether to tour with 
foe National Youth Orchestra 
of Wales or play his first 
match for Glamorgan. As he 
remembers, "Music or 
cricket? It was a cruel show- 
down. Cricket won. There 
would be to come back to 
music. There never was.” 
Mike Brearley, of course, 
had class. At foe crease facing 
Lillee and Thomson he 
soothed himself with the clas- 
sics. As he admitted: “I hum 
to myself to ease the tension. 
My favourite is a cello passage 
from the Rasumovsky Quar- 
tets. It is a talisman: how can I 
ever be out with this tune run- 
ning through my head?” 
Private Eye gorgeously sent 
him up foe following week, 
with Brearley waiting for Lil- 
lee and humming "foe adagio 
furioso third movement of 
Haydn's Opus 74 string quar- 
tet, better known as Haydn’s 
Duck, which is what I usually 
score”. 

I remember a banner in 
Melbourne during foe subse- 
quent 1978-79 tour which 
read: "World's Greatest 
Whinger J M Brearley — Clas- 
sical Music Lover." 

JL NOTHER England 
/ \ captain, foe then RG 
U Willis, added foeD to 
a whis name by deed poll 

in tribute to his hero Bob Dy- 
lan. David Gower chose foe 
Entrance of foe Queen of 
Sheba to kickoff his Desert 
Island Discs, and followed it 
with a snatch of Vaughan Wil- 
liams and Elgar. 

But. in truth, cricket and 
music begins and ends with 
Sir Neville. And for all foe 
umpteen words foe twinkling 
knight contributed to these 
very pages, you have to delve 
deep to find lines like “Ma- 
cartney's every innings was 
Queen Mab’s scherzo, a flight 
fantastic”, or "While Hirst’s 
deliveries swerved with a 
Yorkshire accent, in foe age of 
jazz Parkin became foe first 

jazz cricketer; his slow ball 

was a syncopation in flight". 

Cardus once met John Arlott 
at Lord's. “My job, combining 
cricket and music, is better 
than yours. John, which com- 
bines cricket and wine.” 

“I wouldn't say so," said 
John. "Well, at close of play, 

Td rather sleep with a soprano 
than a wine merchant" was 
Neville’s clincher. 

But surely foe tale which 
proves last night's proposition 
was when one of the age’s po- 
dium knig hts. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent a smoothie and no 
cruketing man, was at a post- 
concert party in Melbourne. 
His host proudly asked Sar- 
gent if he’d like to see Clem 
HilL "Loveto," said Sargent 
“Tell me, how steep is it?” 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,465 

Set by Custos 



Across 


i Teacher gets award, d’you 
say? It’s unexpected (8) 

5 Battalion's leader's just 
brilliant (B) 

9 Tours and trips round halls 
(8) 

10 Workers look sullen after 
Jack cornea in {6} 

12 Execution squad animating 
a political organisation (6,5} 

15 Love tax English greet with 
popular applause (5) 

17 The man's docile, going 
about at home? ingredient 
of medicine’s the cause (9) 

18 Surgical Instrument treating 
dopes, ones (9) 

19 Maintain, according to 
Shakespeare, some of 
Cheapside’s cottages (5) 

20 Woman raced Daniel, getting 
ahead occasionally (43.4) 


24 To shout, grabbing one by 
the feet, is astute (6) 

25 Clergyman one spotted in a 
haunt of depravity (4-4) 

25 Refuses to admit that is 
Included in studies (6) 

27 Composition, private, 
pinched by crossword 
compiler, mostly (8) 
Down 


1 Not liable to stumble, cer- 
tainly, when getting kicked 
( 10 ) 

2 Dart in road, stupidly 
slowing down (10) 

3 Arrest collapse around the 
North (3.2) 

4 Marksman’s instrument In 
ship — a steam-whistle? (5-7) 

6 Army involved with a deed 
not specially ordered (5-4) 

7»8 A favour likely to gain 
applause? (4,4) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20*444 


11 Britain initially scrambled 

a team, curtly dismissed 
(7.5) 

13 Record playing over 
temporary building causes 
unrest (10) 

14 Suitability shown by 
copper* protecting ’er 
money (10) 

18 Seen staggering about 
moorland, put in protective 
cover (9) 

21 Duke, given lash, lived (5) 

22,23 a lot ot detectives 
check, we hear, a source of 
pollution (4,4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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